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ARROW HEADS AND SPEAR HEADS. 


BY £TEPHEN D. PEET. 


In treating of arrowheads, it will be necessary to draw a 
distinction between them and spearheads, lances, daggers and 
other weapons made of flint. It is not always the case that 
arrowheads are made of flint or chert for obsidian, copper and 
other materials were used. Still flint is so commonly used for 
arrowheads that it really marks the dividing line between them 
and other weapons. Mr. C. C. Abbott was one of the first 
writers to describe the arrowheads and to show the difference 
between them and knives, dirks and spear points and has given 
a number of illustrations showing their shapes and sizes. Other 
authors have descrited the arrowheads and have written con- 
cerning their distribution throughout the continent. Among 
them are Daniel Wilson, W. H. Holmes and W. K. Moorehead 
and persons connected with the U. S. museum. 


I. The material of which arrows are made will depend upon 
the locality in which they zre, and they can be identified in this 
way better than by their shape or size. Some have supposed 
that the shapes of the arrowheads would indicate the tribes to 
which they belonged and imagined they could classify them 
according to tribe as well as locality and material. It:is easier 
to identify the locality than the tribe for generally the material 
of which they are made is a good index—better than the shape. 
Yet there are so many accidental finds of pieces of flint scattered 
over the country that even this is a very uncertain criterion by 
which to judge their origin or identify the tribe that made them. 
Mr. Abbott has given cuts of seventy-nine arrowheads and spear 
points, nearly all of them fourd in New Jersey. He has given — 
also twenty-two cuts of flint scrapers, twenty-five drills, awls 
and perforators, twenty-six knives. This of itself will indicate 
the number of flint weapons of various kinds which were to. be 
found in this single locality. But it would require a strong 
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imagination to give the number which have been found scattered 
over the Mississippi valley and still stronger to describe those 
formerly to be found in different parts of the continent. 


II. The difficulty in describing the arrowheads and identifying 
them with any one tribe does not consist in their shape or 
material, but in their immense number and wide distribution. 
_ ‘In fact there is no relic so difficult to identify as belonging to 
any particular tribe, not even the spear point, lance, or flint 
knife; and the very collecting of them is attended with embar- 
rassment because of their pumber -and similarity of shape. 
There is another point to be considered, the distinction between 
chert, flint, chalcedony, obsidian and other materials. It is quite 
difficult to ‘identify so that it is almost impossible to decide as 
to the locality ‘from which the arrowhead may have come or 
the tribe to which it belonged. 

We must remember that many flint quarries have been dis- 
covered in various partst of the country and these were resorted 
to for material from which knives, axes, spearheads, lances, as 
well as arrowheads have been manufactured. Besides the quarries 








the outcropping of rocks have furnished the material from which 
arrowheads were made, and the arrowmaker might be found in 
almost any locality and it would not be necessary for him to go 
great distances to secure the raw material or to make himself 
known as a source of supply. 


It is true that quarries have been discovered in various parts 
of the country and described by those who have visited them. 
The most celebrated is at Flint Ridge, Ohio. Another has been 
found in Missouri and has been described by W. H. Holmes. 

Quarries have been found in Minnesota, from which axes, 
spearheads, and probably arrowheads have been taken. The 
caves in Missouri and Arkansas, visited by Peabody and Moore- 
head, have furnished material for arrowheads, spearheads and 
other weapons. There were many places scattered along the 
Blue Ridge where flint and chert could be quarried and material 
for arrowheads and other weapons and tools could be found. 


If we were to imagine thé country between the Atlantic and 
the Rocky Mountains to have been occupied by different tribes 
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in constant warfare with one another, we would find no difficulty 
in deciding as to the source of the ammunition, to be found and 
used. Of course there was a great deal of waste of arrow- 
heads, more so than of axes, spearheads or lances, almost as much 
as of powder among civilized races. But the ammunition could 
be easily secured, almost as easily as powder was before there 
were powder mills, for every warrior could make his own arrow- 
heads, and furnish his own weapons. 


III. This takes away the poetry which has gathered about the 
arrow maker, and makes him quite a common character, though 
his skill might be celebrated among the tribe to which he be- 
longed. There is another element which is to the white man of 
some account. It comes from the sense of beauty which prevails 
in the red man as well as in the white man. Arrowheads are 
attractive to those who have this sense so strong as to recognize 
and admire the shades which may be seen in them as well as 
their shape and finish. The imagination may picture the arrow- 
maker surrounded by his admirers and waiting for the products 
of his skill, but it is more likely that the majority of arrows 
were made by those who had found specimens of flint which 
could be easily worked and ‘spent their time in chipping out ar- 
rowheads from such pieces of flint as they had discovered. 


The bow was as important as the arrow, but that was always 
supplied by the warrior himself and was used for three pur- 
poses—for warfare, for shooting animals, and for shooting fish. 
The supply of food depended upon the bow and arrow, but 
there were other weapons useful for this purpose. The dart, 
the spear, and the hook, all of which were made of flint, but 
different from the arrow in shape. As to the use of the arrow- 
head we are to remember that in the conflicts between the tribes, 
different weapons were used, the spear, the tomahawk, and the 
war club, and that the arrowhead sunk into insignificance com- 
pared with these. Still the arrowhead was as useful as any other 
weapon. : 

IV. The shape and size of the bow is next to be considered. 
This varies among the various tribes even though the use of the 
bow was common among all the tribes. How it was that the shape 
and size came to vary so much is not quite plain. It may be 
that the use to which it was put might produce the change in 
shape. To illustrate: A bow which was light and easily bent 
might be useful in shooting birds at a short distance, but of no 
use for animals of larger size. It was said of the tribes who 
dwelt on the Gulf coast that they were able to shoot their arrows 
with great force. In one case a warrior shot his arrow entirely 
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through the body of a horse carrying a Spanish soldier. It was 
not: owing altogether to the skill of this warrior, but to the 
strength,of the bow and sharpness of the arrow. In their battles 
with the Aztecs and Toltecs, the Spaniards found that thé natives 
were armed with very dangerous weapons, almost 2s danger Jus 
as their own firearms though the smoke from the fire cast terror 
into the minds of the natives who were rallied to resist. They 
were armed with crossbows and they used metal arrows instead 
of stone. That of itself would indicate they had passed from 
the stone age into the copper age, and were progressing toward 
the bronze. The term, Ganowanian, then would indicate the dif- 
ference between the tribes in the stone age and those in the cop- 
per age. The bow and arrow was the weapon which the warlike 
Indians used, but the crossbow that of the so-called civilized 
tribes of the southwest. 


The size of the arrowhead depended on the use to be made 
of it. A hunter who was shooting small birds would not need the 
same kind of arrowhead as the one who was seeking for larger 


animals. There are pictures of Indians on horseback chasing 


buffaloes. This of itself shows they belonged to a recent period. 
But it is probable even in prehistoric times that the Indians 
hunted buffaloes and killed them by means of bow and arrow as 
well as by the spear. The hunters on the mountains were likely 
to comé in contact with wolves and bears and many other wild 
animals. The elk also abounded among the mountains. Deer 


’ were found in many localities. Nearly all of the tribes were in 


the hunter stage and they regarded their bow and arrow as the 
chief weapons in securing game. Cornfields were common in 
many parts of the country, but these were more likely to have 
been cultivated by the women. The garden beds, found in 
various parts of the country, were evidently cultivated by the 
squaws. ‘There are pictures of garden beds as well as cornfields, 
which represent the villages scattered along the Atlantic coast. 
Garden beds were found around the villages near the cornfields. 
Flint hoes were evidently used in these but the arrowheads were 
used by the boys in shooting birds. 


We can realize that industrial pursuits prevailed throughout 
the whole continent and that the stone age had its industries which 
were as varied as the iron age was in other countries. The 
arrowhead is supposed to be a symbol of warfare, and an index 
of a savage condition, but in reality, it was the emblem of peace. 
Villages were guarded by stockades but cornfields surrounded 
them. The arrows were used to scatter the birds that might 
flock to the cornfields. 
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V. As to the method of making arrows various authors have 
described this: The following is a good description. The Indian 

_ seated himself on the floor and placing a flat store. on his knees 
with one blow of his agate chisel, he broke it into two parts, then 
with another he. split.a slab of flint. Holding the piece against 
the “anvil” with the thumb and finger he chipped off with the 
chisel fragments until the arrow assumed the required shape. 
After finishing the base he began striking gentler with skill and 


This can be said of the arrow making: it was generally the 
work of the men rather than the women though the moulding of 
pottery and weaving of cloth was the special work of woman. _ 

As to the material from which arrows and spear heads were 
made it is evident that it was sometimes found in the locality 
where the arrow was used, though there were flint quarries in 
various parts of the country from which the material was 


gathered. 
Flint ridge in the State of Ohio was the chief source of the 
* material but there were also fli-t. ~---~" ‘es in Missouri which 
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were worked by difterent tribes and material carried to a dis- 
ance. Mr. W. H. Holmes has described these, and refers to cer- 
tain obsidian quarries in California. There were also other 
quarries in Central America. It is probable that the majority of 
the arrow and spear heads were made near t\e quarries, some of 
them on the northwest coast, others in differeyt localities. 

VI. The distribution of the arrowhead is to be considered. It 
was not merely on the Atlantic coast that villages abounded and 
cornfields were numerous, but others were scattered over the 
prairies and beside the rivers. Far to the west there were 
pueblos, occupied by whole tribes who had all things in common 
and a supply of food was necessary for them. It is supposed 
that the men cultivated the cornfields as well as the women, but 
they followed the game from which the supply of meat was se- 
cured. Even the cliff-dwellers used the bow and atrow for their 
subsistence, as well as the stone hoe. On the northwest coast 
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there were villages surrounded by forests in which the birds 
were numerous. The bow and arrow were necessary in shoot- 
ing these. It was the hunter’s weapon as the lance, harpoon and 
spear were those of the fishers, though the ha™poon was restricted 
to deep waters, while the bow and arrow were found everywhere. 
Far to the southwest, there were many tribes, some of which 
were quite advanced in civilization, but the arrow was common 
among them. The spear-thrower was a weapon of warfare, but 
the bow and arrow were weapons used for the supply. of food. 
The cultivation of the field either here or elsewhere did not inter- 
fere with the use of the bow and arrow. ‘Throughout this entire 
region, there were many cities, some in the midst of lakes ; but the 
people had not advanced beyond the use of the bow. Mr. L. H. 
Morgan has invented a term to describe the people of the stone 
age, especially those living in the Mississippi valley and who 
were both hunters and agriculturists, but they used the bow and 
arrow. He calls them the Ganowanian race. The term has 
not come into general use, yet it identifies the people who used 
the bow and arrow, just as the scimitar identifies the warlike races 
of the east and the musket, the soldiers of the army, the harpoon, 
the fishermen, the balsas, the seamen on the Pacific coast. It 
does not, however, restrict the bow and arrow to any one tribe 
or race or locality for this was the weapon in common use 
throughout the two continents of America, and the term might 
be used instead of aborigines, and American Indians and be 
appropriate, for all of them used the bow and arrow as their 
chief weapon. There is one thing about the mound builders 
that is noticeable. There are very few bows and arrows found 
in the mounds and it is questionable whether the term Gano- 
wanian could be applied to them. If not, we must regard 
them as more advanced than the ordinary hunter Indian with his 
bow and arrow. This is not saying that the bow and arrow was 
confined to any one locality on the continent. But if certain 
tribes used the bow and arrow and the mound builders did not, 
the distinction between them would be indicated by the term, 
Ganowanian. : 


In reference to the distribution of bows and arrows, it 
may be said that they are found in all parts of the two continents 
from Alaska to Florida and from Greenland to Mexico. The 
bows. and arrows however, differed according to the locality. 
Mr. Adolph Baudelier has described those in Mexico; Mr. Morse, 
those in New Jersey: Mr. Coville those in California; Mr. 
Mason those among the Cherokees, Blackfeet, Apaches, and the 
Esquimaux erd Alaskans. 
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The different districts are mentioned, varying from Mexico 
to Alaska, and from the northwestern part of the United States 
to the western and far to the south. The material of which the 
bow was made varied according to locality. The cotton wood, 
willow and juniper, abounded in Mexico; hickory, oak, ash, 
walnut from the northwestern to the southwestern part of the 
United States. Mesquite in the south, evergreen woods and 
spruce in California, Oregon and Alaska ; birch, willow, maple and 
cedar in western Canada; drift wood and timber from ships 
among the Esquimaux. The bow-string was made of the follow- 
ing material: raw-hide, hemp-sinew, intestine of animals, gristle, 
twine and twisted yarn. In Oregon the sinew backing is at the 
extremities. The string of the Cherokee bow was made of twisted 
bear’s gut. . 

VII. As to the type of the bows, Mr. Otis T. Mason says the 
western type is broader and flatter than the Arctic type, but the 
Arctic type is often bent as in the Tartar bow. The Alaskan type 
is broad and flat and straight but narrowed and thickened at the 
grip. The Cumberland, Gulf type has the sinew cord passed 
backward and forward on the back. The warrior and hunter 
tinted their bows with much care. The Esquimaux was careful to 
unwind and straighten his bow when the hunt was over. 


The savages of America were right handed. The skill of 
sending an arrow into the vital part of any game varied accord- 
ing to the tribe. Cabreu de la Vaca describes an Indian in Florida 
who shot a bow entirely through the body of a horse on which 
was a Spanish soldier. This shows the force and strength of a 
bow especially when in the hands of a warrior. It was superior 
to a spear in that respect, though spears were frequently used 
by the American Indians, especially in battles. 

VIII. In reference to the shape of the arrow it may be said 
that nearly every tribe had a different one. The California tribes 
had one, the Pueblo’s another, the Apaches another, the Texans, 
the Dakotas, the Sioux, the Alaskans, the Esquimaux, Flatheads, 
each had one. The bows also varied, some of them had a single 
bend and others a double bend. The double would have this 
advantage that it would be stouter and thicker in the middle, but 
the ends could be drawn so as to give greater force to the arrow. 
The arrow itself varied more than the bow in shape. It was 
sometimes short with a single short tang sometimes long with a 
short one. There were arrows which had no tang, occasionally 
an arrow with three tangs on one ‘side—others with retiring 
barbs or compound barbs. 
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” Esquimaux arrows had long feathers fastened to the shaft, 
sometimes without any barb at the other end and sometimes with 
three or four barbs. Harpoon arrows were used by the Esqui- 
maux; some of the arrows from California and Washington, re- 
sembled those of the Esquimaux. Others from California were 
very long and sharp and had a very graceful beautiful shape. 
Dakota arrows were always short and sharp, but had feathers ex- 
tending more than half the shaft. The Apache tribes had arrows 
without tangs but with feathers some of them.extending half way 
up the shaft. The number of feathers on the North American 
arrow is variable. The Esquimaux, have two, sometimes three. 
The Sioux tribes have a short arrow with three eagle feathers. 
The Blackfeet made bows of the horns of the Elk. The Iowas 
have iron headed arrows with three long feathers. The Sioux 
carried quivers which were very elaborate. The Beothucs had 
bows made of sycamore.. The Apaches had arrows made 
of obsidian and jasper, the bows are lashed with sinew. 
The Carolina Indians had long arrows, headed with flint and later 
with glass. The Apache has a triangular piece of hardwood, 
shaped like a serpent’s head. The Bauldric is a band of buckskin 
decorated with quill work. The fire bag was a pouch in which 
the- Indian kept his flint. The quivers of the Esquimaux were 
made of seal skin. The notches on the end of the bow for the 
bow string were essential. The bow should be described with the 
arrow. It was made of different materials of hickory, willow and 
bone, sometimes with sinew on the back, sometimes with the 
braid extending the whole length of the bow and wrapped with 
cord, but the ordinary bow has ho sinew and no wrapping. The 
arrow case or quiver is another article which goes with the bow 
and arrow. The quiver varies in shape and size according to 
the tribe. The Sioux have one kind, the Dakotas,.the Apaches, 
the Navahos and the Esquimaux each have quivers peculiar to 
their own tribe. The. material of-the quiver varies also. It is 
sometimes made of skin with the fur upon it. Again it has 
.tanned skin. Nez Perces have long slender quivers. The Shos- 
shone’s quiver is made of bear skin, the Dakota quiver of buffalo 
skin, the Sioux quiver is made of cow skin, the Nez Perces of 
beaver skin, the Cheyenne of mountain lion skin, the Navaho 
quiver is lined. 














PERSONIFICATION OF THE NATURE POWERS. 


As Observed in the Myths and Folk Lore of the Natives of 
. New Zealand. 


BY ELSDON BEST. 


The animistic conceptions of the more primitive of the races 
of mankind illustrate a peculiar mental condition from which the 
most advanced peoples have, apparently, not yet wholly emerged, 
inasmuch as many examples of such concepts may still be noted 
in modern literature and thought. The universal animism ob- 
served among all primitive races assuredly dies hard, showing 
that the tendency, or impulse, among them to endow inanimate 
objects with divers faculties, as also to create personifications of 
the elements, etc., must have been remarkably strong. The many- 
instances of personifications met with in native myths, beliefs, 
etc., is most striking, and forms a quaint and attractive feature 
in all Polynesian folk lore. 


In studying Polynesian anthropogeny we find that the anima 
mundi theory is essentially a Polynesian idea, for both earth and 
sky are, in native myths, endowed with the faculties of speech, 
thought, feeling, etc. RANGI, the sky parent, and PAPA, the 
earth mother were, in the night of time, closely attached to each 
other, so much so indeed, that light could not penetrate between 
them, hence the offspring of this primal pair dwelt in gloomy 
darkness upon the breast of the earth mother. These offsprings 
were somewhat numerous, the better known ones being the origin, 
tutelary deities, or personifications of war, peace, wind, cultiva- 
tion, trees, birds, etc., etc. Man is descended from two of the 
most important of these wonderous beings. TANE and TU. 
But the latter is also the origin and personification of war and 
strife, while the former was the parent or origin of birds, trees 
and all vegetation, as well as of man- It is of interest to note 
that TANE bears different names. He is known by one name 
as the origin of man, by another as the origin of trees, and by 
another as the origin, or parent, of birds. This peculiarity-in the 
nomenclature of gods carries the mind back to the old time myths 
and religions of India and Chaldea. 

Among these children and grandchildren of heaven and earth 
were many other weird beings, such as WAINUI, the origin and 
personification of water, of rivers, streams, lakes and oceans 
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Also TANGAROA, the Maori Neptune, origin of all fish. 
Many of these are still identified by natives with whatever 
descended from them, or which they represent. If a native sees 
a tree fall, he says “TANE has fallen.” If he takes a haul of 
fish, he will cry “TANGAROA is slain.” When engaged in 
felling a tree which over-hung my tent, one day, a native passed 


up the trail, paused and said “You are interfering with your an- 
cestor TANE.” 


When the offspring of the primal parents wearied of dwelling 
in darkness on the breast of the earth mother, they rebelled against 
their parents and forced them apart. Then were heard the 
wailings of RANGI and PAPA as they were torn apart. Even 
so their love for each other still continues, as you may see for 
yourself. The sky parent still sheds tears for the earth mother, 
and those tears descend in the form of rain, while the tokens 
of PAPA’S affection are the white mists which are seen, at carly 
morn, ascending from her broad breast. 


In some of the old Maori myths we note that man was also 
descended from the sun, for the sun was another descendant of 
the primal twain, heaven and earth. And it fell upon a certain 
fine day that the sun thought to confer some boon upon man who 
dwelt in the world below. Even so he sent his own son to earth, 
and this son dwelt there for a space with one MAHUIKA, a lady 
of parts, and this woman gave birth to five children. These were 
the Fire Children, and their names corresponded with those of the 
five fingers. Hence this woman became the custodian of fire for 
all time. When men saw what a fine thing was fire to possess, 
it was MAUI, the hero, who went to MAHUIKA in order to 
obtain the same. But MAUI, who seems to have been a bit of a 
buffoon, played such scurvy tricks on the fire queen, that she 
caused the fire to pursue him. ‘The fire seeker was now in a 
’ sorry plight, until he called on the gods to send a rain storm, which 
quenched the fire. And the fire fied into certain trees, thus find- 
ing a refuge for all time. For it is the wood of those trees that 
has ever been used by the Maori people when generating fire. 
Thus fire is ever known to natives as the Fire of MAHUIKA. 

There are several personifications of the rainbow in Maori 
folk lore. One of the principal ones is VENUKU. A hero of 
this name, who dwelt on earth in times long past away, while tak- 
ing his walks abroad one fine day, hied him to the banks of a 
stream wherein he espied a most beautiful maid. This fair virgin 
had descended from her celestial abode in order to bathe in the 
waters of the lower world. She became the wife of VENUKU, 
but never abode with him during hours of daylight. She came 
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to him after the shades of night fell, and returned to realms above 
before dawn. By means of a cunning trick her husband detained 
her one morning until day broke, in order that he might exhibit 
her to his people. Hence the heavenly maid left him and returned 
to her former abode in the heavens, nor did she ever return to 
him. Hence her husband became sad of heart and wandered 
. for many years in far lands in search of his wife, but never again 
the twain met. Even so our hero at last died in a far country 
where the sky hangs down, and may be seen by man even to this 
day, as he appears in the form of a rainbow. His fair bride is 
said to be the personified form of the white mists which are seen 
rising from these forest lands when dawns the day across the 
green earth. 


WAINUIL, the personification of water, shelters and cares for 
all her charges, such as fish and aquatic plants. In the beginning 
of time the freshwater fish asked her: “What are we to do?” 
The mother of waters replied “When you see a red glow in the 
sky that is a sign that you are to return to me, that is to the ocean, 
in order that you may bring forth young.” Hence we see these 
fish hurrying down to the sea when winter approaches. 

There are also personifications of floods, gales, lightning, the 
different winds, etc., to be met with in Maori myth, in fact almost 
everything had its animated form, which all appear to be viewed 
by natives as being of an anthropomorphic nature and possessed 
of human faculties. 


The sun is spoken of as a male being, who has two wives 
named the Summer Maid and the Winter Maid, and he dwells 
half the year with each wife. The stars are also spoken of as 
though they were persons, the more conspicuous stars and planets 
are termed the chiefs, the smaller ones are the common people 
of the heavenly tribe. For instance, REHVA (Antares) is an 
important chief, who has two wives who are represented by two 
small starts near him. WHANVI (Vega) is another important 
star, and his appearance above the horizon was the signal for the 
lifting of the sweet potato crop. 


In studying Maori folk tales we often find that inanimate ob- 
jects, such as mountains, trees, etc., are therein gifted with powers 
of speech and locomotion. Thus the mountains. of the North 
Island are spoken of as marrying, their offspring being rain, snow 
and hail. Some of them migrated to fresh pastures, as Mts. 
_ Egmont and Edgecombe. 

Again, many forest trees, and even rocks, are looked upon as 
being demons, usually of a somewhat malevolent or mischievous 
disposition. Such items are endowed with certain supernatural 
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powers, and the indwelling spirits were, in former times placated 
by offerings by travelers. “The spirits of the-land were supposed 
to dwell im certain rocks or trees, or to be represented by’ such, 
and travelers, when passing such objects, would cast an offering, 
such as a stone, or branchlet, at the base thereof, repeating at the 
same time a brief charm. This rite would ensure them freedom 
from being molested by the spirits of the land during their 
journey. 

The above notes represent but a portion of the animistic con- 
cepts of the ancestors of the Maori people-of New Zealand. 
Ever throughout the traditions, myths and religion of the old- 
time Polynesian race we find innumerable instances of a belief 
in the male and female principles in nature. This line of thought 
has been followed in a highly curious manner, some of the result- 
ing ideas and beliefs being of a somewhat startling nature. But 
these views and beliefs will never be placed on record, for 
modern civilization is overwhelming the Maori, and the white 
invaders can never grasp the true inwardness of the native mind. 


GLIMPSES FROM ANCIENT ARMENIA. 
T. B. Knuncran, B. D. 


The modern antiquaries, in the light of recent explorations, 
tell. us that the first rulers of Assyria were priests and kings, who 
reigned from 18C0-1500 B. C. and that many of them were 
tributaries to the Pharaohs of Egypt, whose dominions had ex- 
tended as far as the River Tigris. Then.came the original Assyrian 
kings, who, after having been liberated from the tributes of 
Egypt, and having trought. Babylon under their sway, began to 
make conquests, at the middle of the 12th century, and the sur- 
rounding countries were made tributaries. From that time on, 
the inscriptions throw ligtt upon the histories of those countries, 
that have come in contact with Assyria, and Armenia is one of 
them that grappled with her; hence we take up the history of 
Armenia of that period, to see what light the monuments throw 
upon it. 

Actording to the inscriptions, ancient Armenia was a con- 
federate kingdom comprising many principalities in her bound- 
afies. Among them, the important possessions occupy: First 
the kingdom of Urarta, which was at the center of the country, 
and by her power and extensive territories, her influence was felt 
in the surrounding kingdoms. Second; Manna, or Minni of Jere- 
miah 51:27, (now called Van) on the southeast shore of Lake 
“Van. “Third, Musasir (now Moush, or Mush), or Arsisa (now 
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Arjesh), northwest of the same lake. Fotrth, Nairi, in the upper 
part of the Euphrates and Tigris, comprising the two (Altzri and 
Tzop) southwest states of Armenia. Fifth, Millit, on the west 
of Nairi, with her capital Melitene (now Malatia). Sirth, 
Miltis, which is supposed to be the modern province of Erzeroom. 


Of these confederate states, Musasir and Miltis were always 
connected with the central kingdom, Urerta, and led many cam- 
‘\paigns against the Assyrian conquerors to liberate the southern 
part of the country, i. e.: Manna, or Minni and Nairi, from the 
influence of Assyria,'as some part of it was possessed by the 
monarchs of Nineveh. Tiglath-ha-pel-aser I. (1130 B. C.), the 
Tiglath-pi-le-ser of the Scriptures, wanted to subjugate the entire 
country and led a campaign, the result of which we find ona 
monument, that reads as follows: “I passed the inaccessible 
precipices, and-entered the impenetrable land, which from days 
immemorial, had not known subjugation, and where none of the 
former kings had ever trodden. I went through impassible roads, 
and thick fcrests; and like a flood of deluge, I overwhelmed, I 
fought, and a destruction of them I made.” 


The tribes that lived on the eastern banks of the upper Eu- 
phrates, did not make much resistance; and were subdued, but the 
difficulty arose when Tiglath crossed the Euphrates, and entered _ 
into the land of Nairi. Twenty kings of Nairi gathered up their - 
armies, and bravely fought against the common enemy, the As- 
syrians; but having been tadly defeated, their sons were taken 
into captivity, and their cities were destroyed. In the region, 
from whence the river Tigris takes its waters, there is a monu- 
ment erected by this monarch Tiglath-Pile-ser that he has con- 
quered the land of Nairi three times. The inscription, however, 
is sufficient to prove that the people have been constantly fighting 
for their freedom; and that they were always watching for an 
opportunity to throw off the yoke of the alien, and indeed in the 
days of the coward successors of Tiglath, Nairi regained her in- 
dependency, and was free from Assyrian interference for a long 
time. __ 

Asshur-Izir-Pal (882-857) was the first who attacked Western 
Armenia, or the upper part of Nairi.- The inscriptions on his 
monuments say, “The nations, not being able to fight in open 
fields withdrew themselves into the inaccessible mountains, and 
sought refuge in the lofty summits, so that I may not pursue 
them, for their majestic heights pierced the skies like drawn 
swords, and only the fowls of the heaven, could’soar up to-their 
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tops. After three days, I ascended upon the mountains, and 
terrified them in their shelter. Their corpses covered the slopes 
of the mountains like the leaves of trees; and the remnant fled 
into unapproachable caves.” He then attacked the district Garki 
or Gurkie, where “I drew my sword,” he says, “and cut oti 260 
heads of warriors, and made towers of them.” This attack was 
repeated in 880-879. After this, he entered into the land of 
Garki for the second time of his expedition. He says, “They 
left their strongholds and fled for their lives, toward the strong 
land of Madni. I pursued them, and spread the corpses of 
thousands of their warriors upon the mountains. I covered 
the hills, filled the trenches with their dead bodies. I captured 
200 of them alive, and cut off their heads.” 


Asshur-Izir-Pal, then directed his weapons toward the east, 
against the kingdom of Manna, or Minni; but not finding any 
accessible way, he left his chariots and horses, and went forth 
on foot, as he tells us; “At the mountains of Arima (Armenia), 
a difficult district, which was not suited for the passage of my 
chariots, I left the chariots, I took the lead of my soldiers.” 
While he was thus fighting for some part of Minni, he learned 
of another rebellion in the western district and falling back from 
that hard task, he wanted to march on Nairi for the second time; 
but another more dangerous rebellion compelled him to return 
home. 


This warrior was succeeded by Shalmeneser II, (857-822), 
who conquered Nairi and kept it under his sway, till his death. 


Shalmaneser made preparations for the conquest of Minni, 
and a great war broke out between the kings of Urarta (Ararat), 
and those of Assyria, that lasted many years, and caused much 
bloodshed. According to inscriptions, the kings of Nineveh, 
though they had some brilliant victories yet they could not sub- 
jugate Urarta, the central government of Armenia. For the first 
time the Assyrians entered into the land of Urarta in 841 B. C. 
During that time, Aram was reigning in Urarta, and went forth 
with his confederates, to measure himself with Shalmanezer, 
but was defeated and the same thing happened to Saturi, his 
successor. Shalmanezer defeated the latter twice, once in 832 
and again in 829. But, notwithstanding all these campaigns, the 
country yet remained unconquered, for not only the kingdoms of 
Urarta, but also those of Nairi and Minni kept up the battle 
against the Assyrians. 


Shamas-Vul II, (822-810), the son of Shalmanezer led two 
important campaigns against Minni, but with very little result. 
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Shahmanezor III, (780-770), was quite busy in fighting with 
Urarta during his reign, leading six great campaigns against this 
powerful kingdom of Armenia; but he was not crowned with 
any victory, as none are to be found recorded on his monuments, 
as he always did his other brilliant engagements. From that 
time on, Armenia was free from the interference of Assyria, 
until Tiglath-pileser II mounted the throne (745-726). This 
conqueror marched twice on Urarta, defeated King Sardu, and 
made him tributary. 


This close relation of the Armenians with the civilized nation 
like the Assyrians, produced invaluable results, i. e., they adopted 
the latter’s culture, the trade, the architecture, the civilization and 
the science of lettering. Beliguris brought scribes from Nineveh, 
to record his achievements in cuneiform inscription in their own 
tongue, which they did in a style characteristic of the Assyrian 
monarchs, i. e. full of eulogy, and titles due to immortal beings 
only. Thus the language of Nineveh was once the classic of 
Armenia, until in the reign of Ispuinis I. who made some neces- 
sary changes in the cuneiform characters to fit the vernacular; 
and who began to record the royal achievements in Armenian. 
This, as a matter of fact, opened a new era in the Armenian 
literature and culture. 


Ursa, (according to some, Heratchie, the fire eye) the king 
of Urarta, was one of the most formidable enemies of the As- 
syrian empire. At the head of his faithful allies he endeavored 
to liberate Southern Armenia from the Assyrian influence, 
and devised every possible means to obtain the end in view.. So 
he attempted first to alienate the king Iranza of Minni, from 
Assyria, and when he failed in that, he then secretly caused his 
people to revolt against him, in which he was successful. King 
Sargon of Assyria (721-704) hastened to help his ally, Iranza, 
and promptly captured the cities Swantakul and Durduka of 
Minni, that had united with Ursa, and set them on fire, and the 
population he removed to Assyria, in 719. He then determined 
to carry on his, war against Ursa, but was compelled to retreat 
home, on account of some uprisings that took two years to put 
down ; and when he came again to Armenia, he found that Iranza 
was dead and was succeeded by Ulusun, who had given twenty- 
two fortified cities to Ursa, as an indication of his loyalty. 

Sargon marched on, and having put Ulusun to flight, devast- 
ated all the country that lies between Lake Van, and that of 
Urumia. Bagadathy (Diodatus), the king of Miltis mountain 
fell into his hands, and he was skinned while he was yet alive, 
and Ulusun, having been terrified by this act “fled like a bird” 
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as the monument says, but afterward came back and kissed the 
conqueror’s feet and Sargon pardoned and re-established him on 
his throne. Ursa, too, was about to fall into Sargon’s hands, 
but another commotion constrained the latter to carry his weapons 
toward the south, in 716. During this retreat, Ulusun revolted 
once more against Sargon by the inducement of Ursa, but the 
reappearance of Sargon in the field was sufficient to suppress the 
rebellion. After having conquered the northern regions of 
Media, Sargon finally entered into the lands of Ursa, the fire-eye, 
in 714; and the latter went forth to fight him but was terribly 
defeated and fled into the mountains where he wandered five 
months. His land was devastated by plunder and fire; and the 
cities were handed back to Ulusun. The King Urzana of Musa- 
‘sir, the last ally of Ursa, was likewise defeated by Sargon, and 
when Ursa received these tidings, he committed suicide in the 
arms of his lords. 


These incidents are brought to light by the Khorsabad inscrip- 
tion which contains exceedingly interesting details, and we think 
it is of sufficient importance to give it here. It reads as follows: 
“While Ironzu of Van (Minni) was alive, he was loyal and faith- 
ful to my sovereignty, but destiny took him away. King 
Ursa of Urarta, united with the people of Miltis, of Zigardu, of 
Mist and mountains, and the chieftains of Van, induced his sub- 
jects to revolt. They left their master’s corpse on the mountain. 
Ulusun of Van, Aza’s brother, was placed on the throne. He 
adhered to Ursa, and gave him twenty-two strong cities, with 
their garrisons, and in the warth of my heart,-I mustered the 
whole host of Asshur-god, and went to attack him.” 


“Ulusun of Van, having heard of my approach, came out with 
his soldiers, and stood in a safe place, in the strongholds of high 
mountains. I captured his capital city, and laid it in ashes, and 
the strong cities, Izibia and Armid, and slew all that belonged to 
Ursa of Urarta. I slew them in their high mountains. I seized 
250 persons with my own hands from his family. I captured 
fifty-five walled cities, of which eight were common cities, and 
eleven were inaccessible castles. The twenty-two cities of Ulu- 
sun, that Ursa had captured, I took and united with Assyria. 
Then Ulusun came down from the high mountains, with the 
swiftness of a bird and fell at my feet. I forgave him his in- . 
numerable faults and gave back his country. I established him 
on his throne in his kingdom. I gave the strong castles, and the 
twenty-two cities that were taken by Ursa, and tried much to 
pacify his land. The King Urzana of the city of Musasir, relying 
- on the King Ursa of Urarta, refused to obey ‘me. I took the city 
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of Musasir with my almighty power and sagacity, and he 
(Urzana) fled to the mountains for refuge. I dealt masterly with 
Musasir. I took his wife, his sons, his daughters, his castles, 
and all the treasures in his palace. I led 2,000 men into captivity. 
I took Haltia (Khaldis), and Bacabard, the gods of Ursa, as 
well as the gods of Urzana and their sacred vessels. Having 
heard of the capture of Musasir, and the gods of Haldia and 
others, Ursa stabbed himself with his dagger, and dies in the 
arms of his lords.” 

Urarta, was not, however, conquered with the death of Ursa. 
His brother, Argistis (Sgaworti) succeeded him, carried on many 
successful campaigns against Assyria, and recovered the lands 
that were lost by his brother. The Assyrians could not maintain 
in their possession even the land of Minni, for which the war 
had been started. Argistis drove them out of the provinces that 
they had occupied, and having united them with his dominions, 
built a new city for his residence, on the shore of Lake Van. For 
this purpose, he brought many architects from Nineveh, who en- 
larged the citadel with many beautiful and important edifices. 
Argistis’ name, and especially his achievements, cover a large 
space in the Vannion cuneiform inscriptions, and leave the im- 
pression, that the city built by this monarch, was the present city 
of Van, which is full of ancient ruins. After these events the 
inscriptions are silent pertaining to Armenia, until the fall of the 
Assyrian Empire (708-606) ; and their silence for a century, may 
be for one of the following two reasons; viz.: Either Armenia 
was entirely independent of Assyrian influence and contention, 
or the engagements between the two powers, if there were any 
at all were very likely disreputable to the Assyrians and were 
therefore not put on record. 

Armenia, however, has an indisputable record, with which it 
may be said, that she was absolutely free from Assyria in the 
VII century ; and it is this, that Adrammelech and Shareser hav- 
ing killed their father Sennacherib, sought an asylum in Armenia, 
and found a cordial reception there by Sgawarty, King Baruir’s 
father, in 680 (2 Kings 19:37). This incident clearly shows, 
that if Armenia was connected with, or had been under Assyria 
in any way, neither would the assassin princes have dared to flee 
there; nor would her sovereign Baruir have received and given 
them settlements in his dominion. 
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WORSHIP AMONG THE DRUIDS. 


“The simplest, purest and most ancient form of public religion 
of the Druids seems to have been the worship of the celestial 
luminaries and of fire. The sun appears to have been adored 
under the name of Bel or Baal, by which he was distinguished 
as a divinity in the paganism of the East. 

Another most remarkable principle of the primitive Druidism 
appears to have been the worship of the Serpent, a supposition 
so widely extended, as to evince its derivation from the most 
ancient traditions of the human race. 

“Caeser, 48 B.C. saw a similarity between the Bruts and Per- 
sians in their mode of warfare.” See Cbainet History of Eng- 
land by McFarlane. There are symbols in the upper half of 
pictograph, see page 190, C.D., that belong to Druidism. The 
goat for instance. This is the symbol capricorn in the Zodiac. 
This is claimed as such in our M. S: and there is also a chart 
calendar. Symbols used for numerals in marking the same 
thus .. .. ..; representing 90 degrees, 45 degrees and 
‘23fi'%% degrees respectively. These: same symbols can be seen 
as belonging to those found in the Mississippi Valley. See Con- 
nant’s Foot. Prints of Vanished Races, or Adams’ Vanished Races 
of the Mississippi Valley. They are in one, if not in both. 


BOOK OF THE DEAD COMPARED WITH THE BIBLE. 
BY JOSEPH OFFORD. 


“The Book of the Dead” was the oldest of the sacred books 
of Egypt. It was in universal use and in reality was the Bible 
of the Egyptians. It differed from the Bible in that it had to do 
mainly with the future life, and contained very little history. 
Whatever articles of belief the Egyptians held, they hoped to 
travel the regions that lie beyond the tomb. These was a prog- 
ress in the thought, for a new ritual arose in the Theban 
period. The took of the other world was one in which the text 
is illustrated by pictures. An apocolyptic chart resting on an 
astronomical ktasis is contained in it. Each hour is represented 
as a separate locality in the world of darkness, but the barque 
of the Sun-god glides along. The gates are opened by the 
magical power of the words which the Sun-god utters, and other 
guardians receive him in peace. There were dangers to the soul, 
for the river of life is a duplicate of the Nile with its banks, its. 
fields and its cities; but there was no land of everlasting happi- 
ness except that to which they could look forward. In this the 
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“Book of the Dead” corresponds with the Bible, or at least the 
view which is drawn from the Bible, though there is no such 
personal God as is described in our Sacred Book. Their supreme 
end was to accompany the Sun-god in his barque, as he passed 
each night through the twelve regions of the dead. The most of 
them, however, were stopped in the regions through which they 
passed. It was only the friends and followers of Ra who ac- 
companied him in his journey through the other world. The 
banks of the Eternal river were lined with strange and terrible 


monsters. Fire breathing serpents are prominent. These light~ 


up the darkness for the friends of Ra, but they burn up his foes 
with their poisonous flame. The gates which shut the hours off 
became fortified pilons guarded by serpents, breathing fire. Now 
in this we find striking. analogies between the Bible and the Book 
of the Dead. It is true that the solar theory or horology was 
prominent in the Book of the Dead, and the sacred numbers 
such as the triad and twenty, are prominent, but along with the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, there is the idea of a 
judgment to come. There are other analogies between the Book 
of the Dead and the Bible, for there were foregleams of the 
Son of Righteousness. An Egyptian priest had said, “A King 
shall come from the south, the “Truth-declarer’ by name. He 
shall be the son of a woman and will be born in the south. The 


people shall rejoice and establish his name for eternity. They 


shall be removed from evil, and the wicked shall be humble for 
fear of him.” ‘There was eyen a belief in the “Virgin birth” of 
their God, which goes back to the 18th dynasty. 


Another point of resemblance is found in the thought of the 
future which was very prominent in the “Book of the Dead.” 
The objects which the dead had loved in this life were laid in 
the grave. Toys for the children, mirrors, and jewelry for the 
women, the staff and seal for the men. The dead were no longer 
mere ghosts, able to play havoc in the realms of darkness, for 
the Lord of heaven claimed power to raise the dead to life. The 
gods were with men beyond the grave as they are on this side. 
In other words, there is a life in the next world beyond the grave. 
It may be a very shadowy life but it is, nevertheless, life. There 
comes a time when the ghost is transformed into a soul, whose 
nature is the same, as the gods themselves. This conception of 
the soul had already arrived in the age of Sargon, who was the 
founder of the Semitic empire which extended to the shores of 

-the Mediterranean. 
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The deification of man and a belief in the higher destiny of 
the human soul can be traced back to an early period in the 
Semitic history. To the Egyptian, the present life was but a 
preparation for the next life, not only a spiritual but a real life 
beyond the grave, for the Ka, or soul, was supposed to live in 
the unseen world but to be near the friends who were still living. 
It was on this account that the tombs were built in such a way 
that the Ka, or soul, could emerge. There was also a place in 
the tomb in which the living could sit about the table and partake 
of food while the Ka, or soul, could come out from the tomb 
and partake of the viands which were sculptured on the walls. 

There are other analogies between the “Book of the Dead’’ 
and the beliefs which we have inherited, but which have come 
to us from the Bible. The seven days of the week were derived 
from the period of the lunation and the revolution of the earth 
upon its axis and in its orbit. The Egyptians name the seven 
days after seven planetary bodies. The dedication of the days 
to the planets originated in Egypt, though the names which we 
give to the days of the week came from the Teutons. 





THE HISTORY OF COINS AND COINS IN HISTORY. 

The earliest coins represented objects of nature, such as trees, 
serpents and other creatures. The lion and lamb, symbols of 
' sacrificial rites, were also used. One coin had a griffin’s head 
and a sitting figure of the griffin with curved wings. At Obdera, 
a lion’s head and a fish were placed on the standard of Cyzicus. 
The Lydians were the first to coin gold. A coin with a ewe 
lamb, a bull and lion has teen found at Sardinia. 

Ancient Greek shows an advance. On these may be seen the 
lamb, cloyer-leaf, the winged horse .or pegasus, a bunch of 
wheat, the wild boar, and swastika. Later on the Greek coins 
began to have the heads of emperors. The punch mark of 
Alexander, King of Macedonia, with date, 500 to 450 B. C. on 
one side, a horse and warricr with the Macedonian hat on the 
other. The coin of Getas, King of the Edoneans, was similar 
to that of Alexander of Macedonia near Thessaly where there 
was an abundance of silver cre. They were of great weight 
and contained inscriptions in Ionic letters. 

The simplicity of the early coins well represented the early 
stages of art and literature as well as mythology, for literature 
and mythology were in reality synonyms. J.ater on, there 
appeared coins which represented a much higher stage of art 
and thought. 
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The 'Hellénic colonies of Sicily and Italy, seem to have car- 
ried art with them, thus confirming the story told by Virgil. 
There ‘were at this time coins in Italy which showed the owl. 
Greek coins appear with winged griffins, and horses drawing 
chariots, a lion attacking an ox. The crowned heads of Jupiter, 
Persepone and Archelaus of Macedonia were also given on 
coins. 


Archaic art was demonstrated by coins. The head of 
Minerva, of Bacchus, with centaurs, rudely designed as com- 
pared with the eagles of Tarentum and of the Ptolemies, and 
the bull and lion of Greek workmanship. Athens in which the 
acropolis was named after Cecrops, being supposed to be founded 
by him, possessed coins, which at first were rude, but the animals 
on Greek coins were not without elegance, and the wreath of 
olive showed much delicacy of touch. These coins show the 
sacredness of the olive tree, as the figure of the palm tree in 
Assyrian art showed the sacredness of that tree to the Assyrians. 
These was a growing tendency toward anthropemorphism. The 
same tendency appeared in prehistoric America, but was mani- 
fest more by the sculptured art than by the.coins. The mytho- 
logic art of the remote ages is shown in the coins. The fylfot 
is not found in Egyptian or Babylonian monument. Its place 
is taken by human and animal figures. In America, nature 
powers were transformed to men of strength. Hitzilipochtli 
was a humming bird, Tezcatlipoca was a tapir, but finally, 
Quetzatlcoatl was a royal youth who suffered wrong from the 
hands of an enemy. ‘There were no coins in America to repre- 
sent these figures, But the coins of the far east represented the 
divinities which were worshipped. 


Arsasces III, a brother of the founder of the Arsacidae and 
the grandfather of Mitlindates ,left coins which represent the 
history of that period. Artixerxes did not affect the coinage 
so much as his predecessors but the coins are of similar weight 
to those of the Arsacidae. Sassanian coins are found in India 
and even Afghanistan. ‘The portraits on the coins of this race 
wear above the tiara a massive drapery of circular shape. The 
same may be easily recognized on the rock-cut sculptures 
described by Porter. This history of the early coinage would 
not be at all complete, but for the coins of India. It appears 
that the Greeks with their conquests under Alexander overran 
no tonly the entire Syrian empire, but even Bactria, Parthea and 
India. Alexander the Great extended his conquests far to the 
east. His cities bear figures wearing a headdress formed from 
the skin of an elephant and the tusks just as the coins of 
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Antiochus represent him with the same drapery, one evidently 
borrowed from the East Indies. After the Greeks, there arose 
in the east the Scythian conquerors who seemed to have swept 
the last remnant of Greek and Parthean power from Bactria 
and India, yet they adopted the coinage, which they found in 
use just as Darius the Persian adopted the Greek coinage he 
found in Asia Minor; Scythian coins, however, appear about 
this time. It was not necessary that letters should have been 
placed on the coins, or even figures, though the figures may be 
essential as indices of the time or period to which the coin be- 
longed. 

It appears that there was, on the early coins a strange mix- 
ture of animal figures with numerals and inscriptions for dol- 
phins play a secondary part, when ranged around the heads 
which represent the sea kings, just as crowns of sedges set off 
the heads of river deities. These dolphins may indeed be mingled 
with quadriga of four horsed chariots on a small scale, yet 
treated with the skill that Phidias expended on the larger works 
of art. 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES IN HUNGARY. 


The collections of ancient Egyptian monuments in the 
national museum of Hungary at Buda Pesth, are not so well 
known as they deserve to be. From time to time they have 
been described by Dr. Ede Mahler in the Archeological Ertesito. 


The sepulchral Stela are well represented by a series of 
specimens of which the most valuable is that of Noferhmit who 
was commander of a regiment of Matoi mercenaries under 
Thothmes III. This Matoi tribe, or nation, lived to the south 
of Egypt and was of negroid type. We hear of them in the 
Egyptian records as far back as the sixth dynasty, at which 
date they were useful as “dahabieh,” or boat-builders, for the 
Egyptian Nile flotilla. 


Noferhmit’s tomb tablet is of red granite, rounded at the top 
and inscribed in a somewhat ordinary style with three zones of 
scenes and hieroglyphics. The upper one has a winged scara- 
‘beus, and an invocatory text; the central one shows the deceased 
offering the funerary feast to Amen-Ra; and the lowest part a 
standing figure of the defunct and eight lines of a religious 
formula. 
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A second stele is of one Sehotep, an overseer, or inspector, 
under Amenemhat III. The monument is of limestone, and its 
pictorial and inscribed face may be divided into four registers. 
First ; the royal cartouche with two guardian figures of Anubis, 
Conchant, and a short text offering provisions to the king. 
Then three lines of inscription, giving a sacrificial ritual; fol- 
lowed by figures of Sehotep and his wife, seated before a table 
of offerings, with two of their children in front of it, presenting 
the meal to them. The fourth, or lowest tablet shows ten 
of their offsprings also all supposed to be taking part in the 
function, and their presence on theememorial in effigy doubtless 
was magically considered as insuring the annual repetition of the 
‘ funerary meal, should they omit to actually celebrate it. 


Another interesting stele is that of Nefer Ameny, who was 
scribe, or recorder, of the palace of a Pharaoh, probably of the 
- twelfth dynasty. It is made of terra-cotta. Another specimen 
of the nineteenth dynasty era; the memorial tablet of a person 
named Pet-hru Hr-ms, depicts the “Table of Offerings” three 
times. First the deceased presenting it to Osiris; then he, and 
his wife, receiving its foods, and thirdly three of their sons 
and three of their daughters, seated around the table at the 
repetition of the funerary feast. 


One stele is memorable because it shows Anubis as a jackal. 
“The guide to the way of the west,” not proceeding on foot up 
a wadi, or valley, to the western hills, but journeying sunsetwards 
in a boat. 

A fragmentary tablet with four lines of hieroglyphics is, 
judging by their style, of very early date, about the sixth 
dynasty. It was found-in 1852 when excavating for building a 
house in Buda Pesth, how it arrived there is quite a mystery. 


The museum also possesses two kneeling figures of eigteenth 
dynasty priests of Amen, presented by Prince Antal Esterhazy. 
One of the finest relics in the Buda Pesth collection is the bust 
portrait head of black granite of a Pharaoh, possibly Amenem- 
hat III, about 1430 B. C. The face is somewhat mutilated, but 
the serenity of the features, so marked a characteristic of the 
royal portrait statues of the period, is well indicated. The side 
lappets of the head dress fall down upon the shoulders and are 
pleated, whilst at about, the middle of each lappet it bends -for- 
ward at a slight angle as it passes above the level of the ears, 
in order Mahler thinks, to give the appearance upon each side 
of the head, of the neck of two asp serpents, indicating the 
Pharaoh’s power to strike his foes. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES IN GREECE. 
ORIENTAL NOTES. 


By Dr. C. H. S: Davis. 

Recent researches which have been made by the German 
Oriental Society at Babylon and Assur have resulted in the dis- 
covery of what are believed to be traces of the destruction of 
Babylon by King Sennacherib of Assyria, in 689 B. C. The Ger- 
man scientists were able to unearth the. so-called “Southern 
Castle” in Babylon, a splendid example of a magnificent Babylon- 
ian royal palace. They have also ascertained that the “Wall of 
Babylon” really consisted of three walls, all built of clay bricks. 
The inner wall was nearly twenty-three feet thick, then came a 
space of thirty-nine feet; then a second wall twenty-five feet; 
then another space, and finally an outer wall nearly eleven feet 
thick. Many private houses were unearthed which contained 
valuable relics of the distant past. At the greatest depths hitherto 
dug, were found the remains of human bodies without coffins, 
which by their position in some cases suggested that they were 
the skeletons of those who had been killed. Prof. Koldeway 
believes these skeletons are those of the defenders of Babylon 
from Sennacherib. The researches at Assur have resulted in the 
discovery of a large portion of the fortifications erected around 
the western outskirts of the town. The length of the unearthed 
fortifications ie about two and a half miles. They consisted of 
clay and brick walls, also stone walls, bastions and towers flanked 
by a deep moat. The investigation of the temple to the gods Anu 
and Adad has not been completed. 

The news from Dr. Evans at Knossos is exceedingly good. 
He has been working all the season in the large house which lies 
to the west of the palace, but unfortunately is deeply buried under 
the talus of a hill. With great labor Dr. Evans has now reached 
the further limit of this building, and on his way has found much. 
A magnificent steatite vase in the shape of a bull’s head, with 
inlay of cut shell about the nostrils, and with crystal eyeballs, 
the iris being painted on the back of the crystal, reveals to us a 
new technic. 

In another quarter, on the north, a great hoard of bronze im- 
plements and utensils, including a large tripod cauldron in perfect 
preservation, will ntuch. increase our knowledge of the finer do- 
mestic apparatus of Minoan civilization. As Dr. Evans speaks 
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of having unearthed a great number of early vases with these 
tools there should be no difficulty in dating the latter and thereby 
getting standard forms. 


On the south of the palace a range of buildings has been found 
at a lower level, largely buried under debris of the palace itself. 
The latter includes a mass of ivory fragments, the remains of 
carved caskets and of fresco paintings. Inside the south building, 
under a staircase, a small hoard of silver vessels has come to light 
—some bowls and a jug. These will be welcomed as first fruits 
of that work in precious metals which so greatly influenced the 
ceramic artists of the middle Minoan periods, but has generally 
disappeared ; we hear, too of fine vases of various kinds, one with 
papyrus plant ornaments in relief and others in the best “palace 
style.” Work is also proceeding actively on the restoration of the 
royal apartments on the east of the palace, and every effort is 
being made to get into the great dome tomb found last year, and 
to find other tombs. 

In a handsomely illustrated volume entitled “The Palaces of 
Crete and Their Builders,” Prof. Angelo Mosso presents an 
account of the excavations in Crete, which carry the history of 
the Cretans back authentically to the neolithic period and furnish 
much interesting material for archaeologists, historians, anthro- 
pologists, and antiquarians generally. According to Prof. Mosso, 
the excavations in Crete ought to make a final end of the exploded 
but still popularly taught and generally believed “Aryan Race” 
myth invented by Bopp and spread atroad by Max Mueller, the 
theory which argued from certain similarities of language, the 
common origin of what is termed the Indo-Germanic nations. 

Skull measurements supported by other archaeological evidence 
found in the Cretan excavations show that the Crétans of the 
neolithic age were-of the Mediterranean type of long-headed folk 
still found in the Mediterranean countries, and the same archaeo- 
logical remains prove conclusively that throughout the so-called 
Minacan and Mycenaen epochs of Cretan civilization the human 
type remained identical. “They lack the characteristics of the 
hypothetical Indo-German race,” says the author, “yet they are 
the ancestors of that stock which has revolutionized the world 
by means of intuitive reason and aesthetic feeling.” In other 
words, the culture and strength of the Mediterranean civilization 
did not come down out of the German North or have its far 
away beginning in the lofty regions of the Pamir.+ 

The Cornell University’s expedition of exploration to Asia 
Minor and the Assyro-Babylonian Orient has arrived after a 
fourteen months’ campaign in the Sultan’s domains. The exped? 
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tion consisted of Dr. A. P. Olmstead, B. B. Charles and J. E. 
Wrench. It left America early in 1907 and spent the early spring 
visiting the main historic sites in Western Asia Minor. To the 
south of East Konia a large number of prehistoric sites was 
discovered. The party traveled overland from Aftun-Kara and 
Hissar on the Anatolian railway to Bagdad, and returned the 
same way. 

After visiting this country of Phrygian monuments, a short 
time was spent in Ancyra, making a squeeze-paper impression of 
the “Monumentim Ancyranum,” one of the largest classical in- 
scriptions known. Then a few days were spent in Boghaz-Keni, 
the capital of the Hittite empire, whose history has become known 
only during the past decade, and whose language is still undeci- 
pherable. The party next visited Caesarea, whence it made the 
ascent of Mount Argaeus, the highest mountain in Asia Minor 
(15,000 feet). After studying the northern slopes of the Taurus, 
during this time they discovered a number of new Hittite inscrip- 
tions, as they also did at Aerosa, in higher Cappadocia. At 
Malatia, a place mentioned on the Assyrian inscriptions of the 
eleventh century B. C., the party uncovered a large Hittite lion in 
half relief. 

From Malatia to Bagdad the post road was followed as far as 
Diarbekir. Throughout this region, as well as in Assyria proper, 
which was especially studied, the party was able to make vast 
additions to the knowledge of Assyrian topography. During the 
stay in Bagdad the Americans spent some time with the Germans 
who are excavating in Babylon, where they have uncovered the 
great palaces of King Nebuchadnezzar and his father, together 
with the city walls and many temples. In the Tektek mountains a 
ruined fortress and a bas-relief of Buddha were discovered. 

One of the expedition’s unique fields of labor has been the 
collection of fragments of pottery from the various historic sites 
visited. Such work on so large a scale has never before been 
attempted. The pottery on over 300 sites was studied, and 
enough fragments were collected to rival the results of the ordi- 
nary excavation. The route map of the expedition covered a 
distance of over 3,000 miles. Many corrections were mace in 
existing maps and many unexplored localities were crossed. In 
addition to these main lines of work, many squeezes of Latin, 
Greek, Syriac, Arabic and Assyrian inscriptions were secured. 
thousands of photographs taken, and many temples and other 
buildings placed. 

Professor A. Deissmann, now of the University of Berlin, has 
- recently published at Tubingen, “Licht vom Osten.” In this work . 

he. wil] utilize the wealth of recent finds, especially in the papyri 
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of Egypt, that throw so much light on the language, literature, 
civilization, and religion of the first decade of Christianity. A 
large number of important texts are to be reproduced in facsimile, 
some for the first time. The book is written not only for the 
specialist, but for scholarly readers in general. 

The Imperial Ottoman Museum of Constantinople is making 
systematic excavations of the territory of Notion, south of Giaur- 
kjai, in Asia Minor. Up to the present time the work has con- 
sisted chiefly in laying bare the remnants of the temple of Apollo 
Clarios. Thus far the finds include inscriptions showing the pur- 
pose of the building, tombs of various kinds, jewelry, some -of 
pure gold, instruments in tronze and terra-cotta figures. 

The American Exploration Society will publish the results of 
excavations by the Wells-Houston-Cramp expeditions to Crete 
in a form attractive to collectors as well as to archaeologists. The 
publication is edited by Mrs. C. H. Hawes (Harriet A. Boyd), 
who headed the three expeditions. More than 500 objects are 
classified and illustrated on twenty-four photogravure plates, 
eleven in color. The yield of the soil at Gournia, Vasiliki, and 
other prehistoric sites is fully described (with plans), and readers 
are given a synthesis of Cretan discoveries and the links which 
connect these discoveries with the ancient civilization of Egypt 
and with the youth of Europe. 

The German Emperor has given Professor Dorpfeld, director 
of the German Archaeological Institute in Athens, $1,250 for the 
purpose of starting excavations on the site of the ancient Pylos, 
which Dr. Dorpfeld places at some distance from the modern 
Pylos. A portion of a palace, believed to be that of Nestor, was 
discovered there last year. 

The British excavators at Sparta have made an important 
archaeological discovery. In the precincts of the Temple of 
Artemis Orthia and partly beneath the sixth century temple dis- 
covered in 1906, was found a smaller temple of the eighth or 
ninth century before Christ. It was constructed to contain a 
primitive wooden image of the goddess. It was roofed with 
painted tiles and built of unbaked bricks set in a framework of 
wooden beams. It is apparently the oldest Greek temple yet dis- 
covered. It was at the temple of Artemis (Diana) Orthia that the 
annual ceremony of scourging the Spartan boys to test their cour- 
age took place. 

The treasures brought to light by building operations in Rome 
the past year have been abundant and importarit. In the convent 
garden of Santa Susanna, the site of the new Ministry of Agri- 
culture, a section of the so-called Servian wall, the remains of a 
prehistoric necropolis, and some curious gold bracelets were 
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found; outside the Porta Portese a number of tombs of the 
period of the empire, a fine statue of a woman, a portrait bust of 
a man, fragments of bas-reliefs with inscriptions, and the cover 
of a sarcophagus bearing a full-length reclining figure with a 
boy standing beside it ; at the Villa Patrizi, an amphora containing 
4,000 splendidly preserved silver coins of the third century. 
Among them was a very rare Antonine of the Empress Cornelia 
Supera. A circular base, probably a part of a large candelabrum, 
carved with acanthus leaves, lizards, snails, crabs, frogs, locusts, 
and other living things, was also found there. On the ancient 
Via Colatina, near the gate of San Lorenzo, workmen discovered 
a magnificent sarcophagus about twenty inches high, with bas- 
‘ reliefs of unusual skill on the sides and ends. It was protected 
by an outer case, and is perfectly preserved. It bears no inscrip- 
tion, but a portrait supported by victories between barbarians and 
armor on one side, and the subjects of the other bas-reliefs 
suggest that the donor, who has not yet been identified, was a 
conqueror of barbarian tribes. 


After many years of discussion and delay one of the most won- 
derful and precious relics of antiquity is about to be restored to 
Romans and incidentally to the whole world. All who are 
interested in antiquities identified with the Eternal City have 
heard of the two galleys of Caligula, but none but a diver has 
ever seen them, as they are still submerged in the waters of the 
picturesque Lake of Nemi in the Alban Heights, near Rome. 
The historian Suetonius tells us that the Emperor Caligula 
squandered in less than a year almost 3,000,000,000 sesterces, or 
about $150,000,000, that had been left him by Tiberius. 


Among other things he constructed galleys of cedar and 
adorned them’ with jeweled prows and sails of purple silk, with 
reception rooms and bathrooms, and even miniature vineyards 
and orchards. The discovery of the two galleys in Lake Nemi 
not only proved the veracity of Suetonius’ record, but is now 
about to present it with the most precious archaeological treasures, 
inasmuch as these are the only hitherto discovered specimens of 
Roman nautical construction. 


Since the fifteenth century various attempts have been made to 
recover the two vessels. In 1895 Signor Borghi, the learned anti- 
quarian, obtained permission to make another attempt. He 
brought up several objects, among them wonderful heads of 
animals holding rings for anchoring in their mouths. At last 
the Minister of Public Instruction stopped what was really a 
piecemeal destruction of the galleys. 
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With the exception of the injuries caused by the various 
attempts to recover them, the two great ships are entire, and will 
probably bear the strain of being raised on cradles worked along 
an inclined plane to the shore. Therefore the Italian goverment 
has now decided to make a serious effort to restore them as ae as 
possible to their ancient splendor. 

A new journal entitled Hakedem (The East) and evniiaied 
by Prof. I. B. Markon and A. Sarsowsky of St. Petersburg, has 
been started. It is chiefly devoted to Assyriological researches in 
their relation to the question raised by Talmudic literature. The 
French Assyriological magazine “Babylonica” is now‘in its second 
volume. Recent numbers contain articles by Prof. Sayce on the 
Cappadocian cuneiform tablets; by Prof. J. D. Prince, a note on 
_ the name of the famous hero Gilgamesh, and by Dr. St. Langdon 
some observations on the syntax of compound verbs in Sumerian 
and on Sumerian loan holds in Babylonia. 

In “Literatur der Babylonia und Assyriar,” Dr. Otto Weber, 
in a series of twenty chapters surveys the whole field of study 
describing the various classes of Babylonian and Assyrian literary 
works, and giving quotations and extracts from the more im- 
portant of them. The value of his work is considerably enhanced 
by the reference to authorities, which he gives at the head of each 
section, for by this means the reader is enabled to extend his 
knowledge at first hand in any branch of the subject. 

Interesting reports on the renewed excavations at Gezer have 
been published in the last two Quarterly Statements of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund. In the first of these Mr. Macalister 
records the finding of some new tombs, a Roman bath, and a 
new “High Place;” and in the second report he gives a brief 
account of the discovery of a large subterranean gallery cut in 
the rock. This he was at first inclined to class as a sewer, but, 
on the appearance of steps leading down into it, he abandoned that 
theory in favor of regarding it as a secret means of entrance to 
or exit from the city of Gezer. The whole of the tunnel was 
filled with earth and stones, and, as the excavation is still pro- 
ceeding, it is too soon to attempt to pronounce definitely on the 
object of this interesting find. 





THE STATE HISTORICAL MUSEUM OF WISCONSIN. 


The anthropological collections of the State Historical Mu- 
seum at Madison, Wis., are growing rapidly in importance and 
value. The appointment as its chief of Mr, Charles E. Brown, 
a _well known and experienced museum man, has done much to 
increase the number and character of its archaeological and 
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ethnological exhibits; no other man in that state has a wider ac- 
quaintance with local collectors or has done so much to promote 
the idea of the need of small museums in that state. As curator 
of the Wisconsin Archaeological Society which has long favored 
and in various ways actively assisted in the establishment of local 
public collections and museums throughout Wisconsin, he has 
been in an excellent position to actively engage in and direct this 
work, and although this movement to thus save Wisconsin’s 
Indian and other treasures to future generations of students and 
the public is yet in its infancy, great progress has already been 
made. Public collections or small museums already exist at Osh- 
kosh, Green Bay, Menasha, Manitowoc, Appleton, Fond du Lac, 
Baraboo and at other points in the state. 


In the founding of these, various members of the Archaeologi- 
cal Society and other public spirited citizens have helped. These 
are housed at present in public libraries and other public buildings, 
The collections in Beloit, Ripon, Milton, Milwaukee, Downer, 
and other colleges, at St. Francis Seminary and Lawrence Uni- 
versity are growing. Beloit has made the most decided progress 
of these, its archaeological collections being already very 
extensive. 


Recent important additions to the state Historical Society’s 
museum include: The L. H. Fales and W. D. Smith collections 
of ethnological specimens from the Igorot, Bagolo and Moro of 
the Philippine Islands; the T. R. Roddy collection of Wisconsin 
and Nebraska Winnebago materials; the W. B. Hinsdale collec- 
tion of Iroquois and Chippewa specimens, and a large number of 
single specimens representing various American Indian tribes. 
The additions to the archaeological collections include a fine series 
of materials from old Mandan village sites in North Dakota; a 
collection of Stone Grave earthenware from Tennessee, a collec- 
tion of Wisconsin flint quarry site and workshop materials and a 
fine collection of Florida keys and other materials from mounds 1 
and sites in the Southern United States, generously presented by 
Mr. Clarence B. Moore. There are also now on exhibition 
through the courtesy of the owner, Mr. Thomas R. Roddy, a 
series of eleven valuable Six Nations and other wompum belts. 

It is expected during the present year to add a large number 
of other valuable collections and necessary specimens to the col- 
lections. Many persons are taking an active interest in the 
museum’s growth and have promised their aid. It is hoped to 
thus place at the convenience of students every facility for the 
conducting of anthropological research and to further the interest 
of the thousands of visitors who each year pass through its halls. 




















THE NATURAL AND THE SUPERNATURAL. 
BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


The study of the various myths and folk tales which have 
come down to us from the ancient races of the east has great 
interest to the present generation, but for different reasons. 
One reason is that the discoveries which have been recently 
made have brought to light records which have been long buried, 
but which really carry us back to a proto historic age and the 
early beginnings of human history. 


It is true that there are parallel lines which lead back to the 
early periods, but the best light is that which comes from the 
Bible which is supposed to be an actual revelation. There are, 
to be sure, other records which lead us to the supposition that 
Adam lived long before the flood, and even made much progress. 
In fact we may call it a period of civilization, one which was 
full of the signs of human progress. We do not need to dis- 
pute over the question whether God actually made himself visi- 
ble to the first pair or talked to them face to face and could 
properly be represented as a “voice walking in the garden,” for 
this was evidently figurative language, but conveys reliable in- 
formation. We are to remember that such expressions as the 
“word,” and the “voice” are often used in the Bible to show 
the invisible, personal nature of God; at the same time to convey 
the idea of his gracious presence and his unseen powers. 


It is, however, to the material forms and the visible mani- 
festations that we are to refer, and especially those which show 
the “beginnings of human progress and the first steps of human 
history.” It is a common supposition that the story of the 
Garden of Eden is only imaginative and belongs to the realm of 
fable and folk-lore, and is to be looked upon only_as a picture; 
but a better view is that which treats it as a reality, and makes 
it a part of human history. 


It is certain that the picture of the “Garden” corresponds to 
that which is presented by nature in all parts of the world and 
commends itself to every one who has ever admired the scenery 
of earth. It may be that artificial changes have come into many 
places, but some are so narrowed down in their visions that they 
can form no idea of what is included in the story, and cannot 
tell whether it was on a mountain or in a valley, or even whether 
in the eastern continent or the western. 
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It is, however, not our purpose to treat of geography, or any 
such subject. On the contrary, it is to make the effort to in- 
terpret the meaning of each Bible story so far as possible and 
yet make it suggestive of the starting point of human progress. 

It will be noticed that each story is brief and somewhat frag- | 
mentary, and yet it progresses rapidly from one point to another, 
and brings out word-pictures like a moving panorama, and 
illustrates the progress of mankind and God’s watchful care, and 
especially of his exalted power and his moral grandeur. 


The antediluvian world was not as far advariced in the arts 
and mechanical contrivances as.modern times, nor was it as full 
of illustrations of the power of man over nature; but there was, 
after all, perhaps as many manifestations of God’s presence and 
of his interest in man’s moral‘and spiritual growth and progress, 
as well as his physical and external welfare. 
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It is difficult for some to imagine that God could reveal him- 
self to the human eye, or could make himself heard by the 
human ear ; but this is not necessary, for it is everywhere taught 
that there is within every man a silent monitor, which makes 
known the will of God and bestows peace or fear according to 
man’s conduct, whether good or bad, innocent or guilty. 


It is, however, to the external events, and not the inner ex- 
periences, that our attention is called. There are many 
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valuable morals and religious lessons to be learned from these 
early scenes, and at the same time hints as to the primitive cus- 
toms, and even human inventions, which appeared among the 
people of the East. 


In entering upon the field of research, we are to take the 
narrative in Genesis, and compare it with what is brought out 
by recent discoveries in the East, and especially by the folk-lore 
and myths which are found among all the primitive races of the 
earth. It may be a matter of astonishment that the continent 
of America should be brought into the account, as well as 
Europe and Asia and Africa, but the Bible is a book which makes 
the whole world akin. We are to remember that it was a real 
scene which is described, when the Garden of Eden was the home 
of the first pair, and were described as thoroughly human as 
any living at the present time. It seems also likely that the 
trees were real trees and the rivers whose names are given were 
as real as the rivers are at the present day, though it is possible 
that the picture includes the smaller seas—possibly the Persian 
Gulf, as well as the Tigris and Euphrates, for the very same 
bodies of water which were involved in the great deluge were the 
seas and rivers which first became known by name to the human 
race. This throws light on the origin of the human race and 
helps us to understand man’s location, his birth-place, as well 
as his early history. It shows the sacredness of natural science, 
geography, physiology, botany, astronomy, as well as mechanics 
and all related subjects. The first chapters in Genesis are full 
of word-pictures, but they are correlated to the external scenes, 
and are replete with stories about man in connection with animals 
and plants and trees, as well as human inventions, and the evi- 
dences of human progress. 


In fact the antediluvian world was real and full of human 
inventions and evidences of the world’s progress, and belongs 
to the period of human existence as plainly as does either the 
nineteenth or twentieth century. 


America is not so far away from Asia, nor is the valley of the 
Mississippi so unlike the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, as 
to be shut out from the horizon. Some may be inclined in a 
visionary and desultory way to wander into ‘the remotest parts 
of the earth to find the traces of the first man and evidences of 
the Tree of Life, and possibly of the serpent which tempted the 
first * pair. 


It will be found, however, that natural science-is in harmony 
with revelation when properly interpreted, but a visionary, fictiti- 
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i 
ous -view of the Bible narrative is no better than Mohammed's 
vision’ déscribed in the Koran, nor Joseph Smith’s revelation 
described ‘in the Book of Mormon.* 





II. We shall leave out the story of Creation as too elaborate 
and as referring to events too early to be embraced by history, 
or by the evidences of human progress, and begin with the story 
of the Garden of Eden, and eSpecially with the story of “The 
Serpent and the Tree.” It is to be noticed that this story begins 
with a garden, and a garden which was surrounded by certain 
bodies of water whose names are given, both of which, are 
familiar to every Bible student. This of itself fixes the location, 
and we do not need to go to the mountains, nor such distant 
regions as China or Egypt or Europe or Africa, and certainly 
not to America. There are stories in each of these distant re- 
gions, which remind us of “the Serpent and the Tree,” but they 
only show the tendency of folk lore as well as Bible stories to 
float into the uttermost parts of the earth and there become +: 
mingled with native mythology. But the Bible was designed to 
give moral lessons and teaches us about the unseen universe 
and the holiness of God, and the savior of mankind. God is 
not represented as a monster, but rather as a father whose voice 
was heard in the garden, but his abode was in the Shekinah. 
The scientific bearing of the subject is difficult to present in con- 
nection with the religious lesson, but the honest effort leads one 
to look at both sides and seek for the truth, even though it seem 
hidden. 


It will be remembered that there were similar stories among 
nearly all the ancient nations, and the story of The Tree and 
Serpent is told by all people. 


This of itself is suggestive of its superiority as a revelation, 
even if the story has been replaced and adapted to superstition 
by Pagan nations and made to represent their own strange 
divinities. : 

The holiness of God is, however, the key-note which goes 
through the book from Genesis to Revelation and makes the ,. 
Bible superior to all other books and worthy of digent study. 


This brings up the subject of comparative mythology, and 
suggests the idea that Bible stories and Pagan myths are every- 
where closely connected. In fact, there is no great continent 








*The book of Mormon was found in a printing office in Pittsburg, and 
was probably written as a novel by Rev. Spaulding, formerly of Conneaut, 
Ohio, and is not a revelation at all. 
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and scarcely an island which has not some myth and some secret 
mystery which reminds us of the Bible stories. 

This is not saying that Adam and Eve were like the savages, 
or that the Bible story belongs to the realm of savage folk lore, 
but it does suggest that the very locality to which we are to 
look as its original starting point is the very one which is recorded 
in our “sacred_book,” the Bible. Other books have been written ; 
some of them form the foundations of religions which are very 
ancient,’ and others very modern—Mohammedanism and Mor- 
monism being separated by many centuries of time and thousands 
of miles in distance, but the pretensions of either of them 
show that they are not revelations from God, but are as absurd 
as are the practices and impositions by which they have been 





SCANDINAVIAN WORLD TREE 


propagated. It is a traversty that makes one shudder when the 
Bible is replaced by either the Koran, or the Book of Mormon, 
for the morals of each are on the same low level and gratify 
the same beastly passions and lusts, and yet they are called reve- 
lations. from God. ‘The leaves from the “tree of life” are not, 
and never have been, poisonous to youth or corrupting to society, 
for they reveal the character of God. 
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The Bible is a sacred book which grew out of the innocence 
of the early patriarchs and the faith of the prophets, and may 
be taken as a revelation for the future. 





It is a common saying that “ignorance is the-mother of devo- 
tion,” but the most intelligent nations of the earth have adopted the 
Bible as their sacred book, while the Mohammedans in Araba 
and the Mormons in America are on a plane or barbarism in the 
midst of a devout and intelligent people. The difference be- 
tween the Bible and the false revelations and strange customs is 
manifest. Bible stories do not take away the innocence of child- 
hood or corrupt the morals of manhood, but do support the 
best standards of virtue and bring forth the purest and holist 
influence to every nation which accepts it and makes it their 
religious book. It is also destined to do away with Paganism 
and Heathenism and bring enlightenment to all people. 


History begins with the story of Eden, and all nations have 
taken up the refrain. In Europe and Asia and Africa and 
in America the story is told and retold The oldest records 
which have been dug out from the depths of the ruined cities 
contain descriptions and present pictures of “the first pair,” 
and the “Tree and Serpent” and prove the antiquity of the 
Bible and the correctness of the book of Genesis, and at the 
same time illustrate the beginnings of history as well as the 
earliest stages of human progress. 


We pass by the “ancient mysteries” which are so wide spread, 
and so well known by primitive races, and turn back to the 
traditional home in Eden, and listen again to the story of the 
first pair, as well as to that stranger story of the serpent 
and the tree, and the temptation and the fall, and the conse- 
quent banishment. The gates were guarded by the mysterious 
Cherubim, which have been described over and over .again. 
It was not a mere incident, but an important event. and one 
which had great effect upon human history. A common opinion 
is that primeval man appeared in different lands, and was per- 
haps a descendant from the lower animals, but the Bible brings 
out another story. The question, however, is: Are these stories 
merely the personificationhs of nature or actual scenes which be- 
long to the early history of the human race? There are books 
which refer to the gravel beds which are scattered over the 
world, some of them in the continent of Europe, and others in 
America, and still others in distant places. In these gravel beds 
skeletons have been found which were evidently human beings, 
and yet there is a strange mystery about them. They show that 
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creation is broader than was at first supposed, and the race 
of man was scattered to distant places before history was 
written. 


The Bible is not a scientific treatise and was not intended 
to teach us about the connection of man with animals. It is 
to be noticed, however, that no such picture of the dwelling 
place of God is found either in heathen mythology or ancient 
history, or even in Greek poetry, for it would seem that the 
very spirit of God had whispered in the voice and interpreted 
the words to those who are childlike in character and have 
the spirit of adoption in their souls. It is not in what is called 
“profane literature” that these mysteries are explained, but they 
“who are humble in spirit shall dwell in the secret place of the 
most high and become acquainted with the Almighty.” 


It will be noticed that folk lore generally is found among 
an unlettered class and is rarely put into type, but on the other 
hand it is repeated from generation to generation, the children . 
catching the tale that is told in the home, and they in turn 
transmitting it to one another, and to those who are younger, 
until many generations have passed. It is true that the barrier 
of language sometimes prevents the folk tales from being trans- 
mitted, and yet such is their charm and interest, that all bar- 
‘riers are overcome and the tales go from family to family, until 
many generations and even centuries have passed. It is, how- 
ever, to be noticed that no picture of the Shekinah or the 
“Dwelling Place of God” is presented either by Pagan myth- 
ology, or ancient history, nor even in the sacred mysteries, nor 
in the midst of the grandest temples buried in tne depths of the 
aticient cities, for one may wander into the very regions where 
it is supposed that the Bible stories were revealed to the Patriarchs 
and Prophets, and find evidences of the strangest superstitions, 
“Spools” and seals and inscribed tablets bear the evidences of 
an early system of writing which have been found and trans- 
lated and, the pictograph interpreted, but the dark side of Heath- 
enism is given, rather the light of divine revelation. One thing 
is in favor of their transmissions; the attachment which every 
one feels to his childhood home and the delight which he has 
in recalling the early scenes, even catching the echoes of the 
sounds which seem to linger in the early home of the human 
race. 


We shall not undertake the task of collecting the folk lore, 
in which there are so many and varied subjects, but shall con- 
fine ourselves to the stories contained in the Bible in refrence 
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to the Garden of Eden, the Serpent and the Tree, the voice 
of God walking in the Garden, the Cherubim which were placed 
at the entrance, and the events which occurred between. the 
creation and the flood. . It will be remembered that there 
were images in the ancient palaces of the East, which seemed to 
have the qualities of animals and birds and human forms 
combined in one. They may have been patterned after creatures 
which, according to tradition, prevailed in antediluvian times, 
or they may have been the products of a strange mythology, re- 
_ sembling that which the Greeks had when they undertook to 

describe the tree with the golden fruit, guarded by the dog Cer- 
berus, and yet the Dragon is often pictured as combining ‘all 
the parts of animals and serpents and winged creatures, but 
without the human face. The Dragon is also said to have 
guarded the tree until it was slain by the giant Hercules. These 
stories come from Greek mythology, and seem to have’ been 
drawn from the same’source as the folk lore of the East, but 
the spirit of inspiration was that which guided the sacred writers. 
It will be remembered that the “Dragon’s Throne” is still occu- 
pied by the Chinese Emperor. The tales of the olden times 
are echoed among the most distant nations, among the tribes of 
America as well as the people of the eastern continent. 


II. We would here call attention to the “World Tree” 
which, according to the Scandinavian mythology, grew beside 
the waters of the sea, but it serit its roots down to Muspelheim. 
Around the tree is a great circle which: has the form of moun- 
tains (see cut). Tis is above the earth. Below is another 
picture. Here the roots of the tree extend below the ,viver 
into the subterranean depths, but there are many serpents gnaw- 
ing at the roots. The tree above is the Tree of Life, but the 
roots below represent the lower world, and the snakes ‘corre- 
spond to the serpent which proved to be the tempter to the first 
pair. 

Another myth represents the fable of the lost Atlantis, which 
is said to have been situated in the Atlantic Ocean, over against 
the Pillars of Hercules, which after being the seat of a pow- 
erful empire, was engulfed in the sea. This has been made the 
basis of many speculations; in fact, as many as the Garden of 
Eden and the Tree of life. Cylinders and seals have also been 
gathered by travellers in the lands of the East, and others 
have been dug up from the ruins of the ancient cities on the 
‘Tigris and the Euphrates. These represent the progress of 
civilization, for the art of writing was already known, but 
fabulous creatures are represented as attached to wheeled vehicles, 
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and are driven by Gods and Goddesses which have whip and 
lash in their hands. The interpretation of these figures is dif- 
ficult, but the evidence is plain that “nature worship” was previ- 
lent, for the moon is in the sky, and the altars are on the 
earth.. Dogs and other animals are mingled with the figures 
of priests, clad in long garments, while other figures with spears 
and weapons behind them become the-symbols of power. The 
interpretation of these seals have been undertaken by a few 
scholars, but they evidently belong to the Paganism which pre- 
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vailed and emphasize the value of the Book of Revelation by 
their very contrast. It appears that the plow was already in 
use, and domestic animals abounded, and even wheeled vehicles 
drawn by strange creatures which have claws and wings; but 
the body of a four-footed beast is seen above a Goddess hand- 
ling lightning and thunder bolts. These seals are of the highest 
antiquity. They are now in the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York. They present a background to the history of 
Paganism. 

The story of the Tost Atlantis is recorded in Timaeus and 
in the Critias of Plato. Even Socrates, the philosopher, dis- 
cussed the. story with his disciples. It is said that Solon visited 
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the city of Sais in Egypt, and learned from the priests about the 
islands of Atlantis, and its overthrow by a convulsion of nature. 
The world, like a child, has accepted the tale of the island, as 
well as the story of the Tree; but the Bible story has taught 
a lesson to millions, while the story of the island of Atlantis is 
counted as a pleasing dream, or a fanciful tale. The sacred 
volume is interpreted for the benefit of the human race, but 
there is always a moral and religious lesson in every Bible story. 
Everyone feels his accountability. It may be that the personi- 
fication was a habit at an early period. Lessons were learned in 
the childhood of the world by looking at sun, moon and stars, 
without realizing that the world was round, or that it revolved 
on its axis. Copernicus discovered one of the great laws of 
nature, just as Herschel, the astronomer, did another. Morse 
found a new use for the electricity which was contained in the 
lightning, and made it flash from continent to continent, and 
deliver messages to distant parts of the world; but the book of 
Genesis refers to the days and weeks, and leads us to worship 
the Creator. We realize that we are accountable to God for 
the proper use of time, and that we are dependent upor nature 
for the supply of our physical necessities. The Bible is not a 
work on natural philosophy, nor a book for civil engineers. It 
is at least a safe book, and there are no mistakes in it, in ref- 
erence to either the powers of nature or the power of God, 
but every one is led to realize his moral-accountability, and the 
importance of worship as well as of work. 





The personification of the nature powers is only one method 
of teaching object lessons, but it is a method which was very 
useful in the childhood of the race. According to the Greek 
mythology, the dog Cerberus is represented as guarding the tree 
which bore golden apples, but neither the dog or the Dragon 
ever taught any such lesson as the tree of knowledge of good 
. and evil. No earthly creature has ever uttered a voice like the 
“voice of God.” If it were a personification, it was fraught 
with a most valuable lesson, and one worthy of -the spirit of 
the Creator. Is it not strange that personification should be 
the chief elentent of the Egyptian religion? It took great varie- 
‘ties of form. It was the source of all the mythology and led 
to the worship of the Sacred Bull which was kept in the secret 
place of the great temples. It also led to the erection of that 
strange object, the Sphinx. The Sphinx was silent, but silence 
was the mystic spell, which showed the control of the Gods over 
the elements of nature. It was the “still, small voice” that. 
showed the control of God over all creation, as the silence of 
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the heavens above showed his supremacy over the universe. It 
was natural that man should be made in the image of God, 
but silence of the the heavens is the great mystery of his being, 
for the heavens do not break the silence until the day of eternity 
begins. A great significance is found in the fact that the divine 
and the human were combined in Christ, who was the son of 
God. 


To the observant eye the steps are plain, for the realm of 
material conditions is seen in the land and sky, but the advance 
from one kingdom to another is rapid, for God, the creator, 
is not so very distant from the creation. He dwells in light, 
unapproachable, and full of glory; but the spirit of inspiration 
whispers in the gentle breeze, and .no cloud drives the bright- 
ness away. ‘The first pair were like children; they were not 
afraid of the Shekinah which was the shining place of God’s 
presence. They were not deaf to his gentle voice. 


The question arises again and again whether it is personi- 
fication only. Is there no personality in God, the great creator? 
The Greeks made the marble statues to represent their deities, 
both male and female, but the Bible student knows better. than 
to worship a statue, admire it as much as he may. The pillar 
or column stands between the carved figures of two lions over 
the gateway at Mycenae; but the lions are guards for the tomb. 
The spirit of God sweeps around the earth, and here and there 
men made in the divine image stand in awe, and yet they 
know not what or .whom they worship: Paganism is supposed 
to prevail in every continent. The nations of the earth are mainly 
Pagans. The inner penetralia reached by those who are 
clad in garments which represent their devotion, but the mul- 
titudes remained silent because of their fears. The marts of 
trade are not silent, for there are human interests at stake. The 
government may be administered in great halls, where men lift 
up their voices and make known their thoughts; but the silence 
that rests at times upon an audience is a sign of the eloquence 
of man. Some are inclined to ascribe all ‘Bible stories to the 
habit of personification, but the most remarkable peculiarity of 
the book is that it is full of emblems which are reminders of 
the Divinity. The most remarkable proof is that childhood may 
approach the Shekinah, and be accepted and permitted to draw 
near the sacred presence ; but to the profane the words are echoed 
Procul! Procul! profani. 


It is certainly strange that the echo should be heard com- 
ing to us from every side, even from far-off pagan lands, as 
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well»as among Christian nations, and are found lingering ‘in 
the ‘forests and among the waters which surround the islands 
of the*sea. There are allusions to the first pair as dwelling in 
the Garden of Eden, but the disobedience of Adam and Eve 
resulted in their banishment. The death of Abel, and the sin 
of Cain are reminders of innocence suffering at the hands of 
- the guilty. ° 


III. The next point is one which relates to the beginning 
of civilization. There are in Genesis allusions to the different 
metals and instruments of music and edged tools, all of which 
are signs of the beginnings of civilization. The Cherubim which 
stood at the gate. of the garden were signs of civilization, for 
there were images in the palaces of Babylon which had the same 
appearance. They were in the forms of animals with human 
heads and the hoofs of oxen and the wings of eagles, but crowns 
upon their head. They smybolized the kingly powers, and sug- 
gest the Old Testament, imagery taken up again in.the very 
last book of the Bible, the book of Revelations. A strange fact 
is brought to light by the archaeologists, that the tree and the 
serpent are common symbols among the aboriginal tribes of 
America. According to Greek mythology,the various elements 
were ander the control of different Divinities. Saturn was 
supreme and was supposed to dwell in the sky, as is indicated 
by the, name Uranus. Neptune was a God whose dominion 
was oyer the sea in whigh Naiads and sea-nymphs were sup- 
posed..to sport. Hephaestus, or Vulcan, ruled over the world 
below, and forged the thunderbolts which dart across the sky. 
He also made the armor in which the heroes were clad when 
they marched to victory. To the Greeks all-nature was peopled. 
The mountains which stood on the horizon above which the 
clouds are seen was supposed to be the abode of the Divinities. 
Olympus was the chief seat of the Gods, and the place where 
they assembled for their counsel. There were jealousies and 
intrigues and strange plots, yet the prayers and sacrifices were 
offered to these very Divinities, and were supposed to reconcile 
the Gods with men, and men with the Gods. Homer seems 
to have been devout, when he described the Trojan War and 
represented Pagan priests as offering sacrifices, and especially 
represented the power of prayer, the prayers which were at- 
tended with sacrifices. 


The study of comparative religions brings out the fact. that 
the personification of the nature power was almost universal 
among the different pagan nations, but did not in any place carry 
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the idea that a holy God rules on high, who cannot look upon 
sin with the “least degree of allowance.” In the Bible holi- 
néss and purity are described as the chief element of the divine 
nature, and the essential feature among all worshippers. 


The mythology of the Old Testament was the beginning of 
the world’s story. In India, China, Corea and other lands of 
the East, there are symbols of. the serpent and the tree, and 
other personifications of nature, but the worship of Adam and 
Eve, as well as of Noah and the Patriarch Abraham, and all 
‘others who followed their example, was directed to the holy 
God, who is a person. Even in China, Corea, India, in ancient 
Egypt and Greece, there were personifications which symbolized 
such, objects as the serpent and the tree._ The Shinto Gods were 
among powers personified. They were addressed sometimes as 
ancestors, but there was a double current of religious thought? 
Two great sources of religions are manifest, personification and 
deification. The nature powers are personified, but the human 
powers are deified. There is a “Sky God.” There is also a 
God of fire, and a God of the sea; but the storm, the sun, 
moon, earth, wind and sea are alive. The sun is a father; the 
earth is a mother ; the stars are the children (see cut). The form 
of a goddess, according to the Egyptians, stretches over the earth, 
and spans the blue vault above, while stars below are seen. 
Boats float above the body, but the hands and feet rest upon 
the solid earth. The Oriental nations in Corea, Japan, China, 
India worship divinities which are represented by the human 
form, but the antagonistic powers are represented by the ser- 
pent. The storm cloud, the wind God, the sun are all divinities. 
The Heaven Shining Deity, Ohokami, is the Sun in the sky. 
Sometimes the earth is represented as a great egg. If it objected 
that it has no arms or legs, it is answered that neither has the 
air or wind. The Hindoos have a sea god which resembles Nep- 
tune. In the Vedic hymns the sun, moon and stars are consid- 
‘ered gods; so in China. The mythology of the nations of the 
East, as well as of the tribes of Peru, Mexico and other parts 
of America, give to us an idea of the aniiquity of civilization, 
but the divinities are nature powers deified. The Mexican codices 
contain the picture of the tree with a bird perched on-the top 
and a serpent at the roots (see cut). This reminds us of the 
mythology of the Greeks and the Romans, for the tree is promi- 
nent in it. It is remarkable that in the ruins of the ancient 
cities of BBabylon there are reminders of the same myth which 
seems to have been scattered throughout the world, among the 
savage races, as well as among the civilized. In the time of 
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Hammurabi,a glorious temple was erected for Marduc and a 
magnificent throne of gold and silver for the God dates as early 
as 2200 B. C. The stamped brick of the temple builder, Urgur, 
dates back to the year 2700 B. €. He was the king of Accad 
and- Sumer, the man who built the house of Bel. This temple 
shows three stages; it had an immense causeway built out from 
the lower terrace. The means of ascent to the top of the plat- 
form did not extend beyond the first stage. It is, however, 





ANCIENT WORLD TREE 


very remarkable that in Mexico and Central America there were 
pyramids standing at the time of the Discovery which had steps 
reaching every story. But the ascent to the top was made 
by passing around the pyramid until the procession reached the 
top. Here was the shrine consecrated to the sun Divinity. 
An altar was placed upon the summit, and a portrait of.a face, 
which was the face of the sun, was near the altar. Human 
victims were placed upon the altar and the priest opened the 
body with his knife and tore out the heart of the victim and 
thrust it into the face of the sun. This was called washing the 
face of the sun. The body was afterward thrown down the 
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side of the pyramid and was taken by the people below and 
and fed upon, as something sacred, resembling the sacrifices 
offered in the Oriental lands. 


The analogy between the worship of the sun in Central 
America and Peru and the worship of the nature Divinities 
among the nations of the far East is very close. It would seem 
that the superstjtion of Pagan races‘ had some of the elements 
of the ancient religions for sacrifice and the shedding of blood 
was not only essential but very significant. 


This idea of sacrifice is at the base of all human worship, 
whether. among the Pagans or Christians. It was prominent 
among the Greeks, the Romans, the Egyptians, the Hindoos, the 
Persians, the Chinese, and nearly all the wild tribes of America 
and of Asia and the islands of the sea. But on the other hand, 
the life that was hidden in the treé was significant of life as 
the gift of nature, but it comes from the great creator. The 

_life is in the blood; the fundamental idea of nearly every reli- 
gion upon the face of the earth is that the shedding of blood 
is necessary to the acceptance of the worshipper. The dif- 
ference is that some tribes and nations thaink that the sun is 
a Divinity and the nature powers are all personal beings to whom 
sacrifices are to be offered, and to whom prayers are to be ad- 
dressed. In the time of the Prophets, Jonah was thrown over- 
board from the ship that was near being wrecked by the storm; 
he was offered as a sacrifice to the God of the storm. The ex- 
perience that he had when in the belly of the whale led him to 
do his duty, for he went immediately on his mission to the 
Heathen and Pagans of the East. The Gods of the Pagans 
and Heathen nations of the earth were all of them personifica- 
tions of the nature powers, but the element of holiness was not 
recognized as important, either in the Gods which were wor- 
shipped, or in the people who worshipped them. 


It took all of the efforts of the Patriarchs, the Prophets, the 
Apostles and the Christian fathers to make this element of holi- 
ness prominent. It is, however, the key note of the Bible from 
the first chapter of Genesis to the last chapter in Revelations. 


The personification of the nature powers properly understood 
bring sall creation into a higher level and makes it a home in 
which the spirit of God dwells, but when this brings down the 
personality of God to a level of the material and physical, and 
dismisses the idea of holiness, it reduces all religion to the low 
level which prevailed when Paganism was supreme. The tree 
of life which was in the Garden of Eden has been symbolized 
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and perpetuated by the religion which was revealed to the 
Prophets and Patriarchs is fundamental. There are those who 
maintain that life has a material basis, and exists in every plant 
and .animal, and flows in the veins of men, and is not a gift 
of God. Generation after generation have passed without chang- 
ing this law of nature, but the difference between revelation 
and science is that we are‘taught that the life is a gift of God, 
and is to be consecrated to him. The tree that stood in the garden 
symbolized this, and every tree which has grown on this green 
earth has the same lesson to those who believe that God is the 
creator and the preserver. 


It is strange how near the Pagans and the Heathen nations 
of the earth have come to this truth, and have not realized its 
significance. In Hindustan there are pictures of God and God- 
desses floating on certain living creatures, as if theye were boats, 
which: around theme are temples which are sacred to the sun, 
or to the heavenly bodies. The same conception, or a similar 
one, prevailed among the North American Indians, when they 
imagined that a serpent twisted around a stump was a Divinity, 
which was worshipped as the life-giver. The ancestor or Culture 
Hero of the tribe dwelling on the shores of Lake Superior is 
said to have escaped from the flood which was sent by the ser- 
pent Divinity by climbing a high tree. Three times the water 
rose and covered the land, but each time Manobozho climbed 
higher, until at last the water receded, and he escaped from the 
attacks and plot of the serpent, his great enemy. 


It is strange that this story of the tree and the serpent should 
have extended so far and been the center of the systems of re- 
ligion which prevailed, and the chief object of their mythology. 
The symbol is found everywhere and in every corner of Asia, 
Africa, Europe, North and South America, Australia, and many 
of the islands. There are variations to the story, and yet the 
fundamental ideas are the same. Personality was attributed to 
the animals as well as to the Gods, but it reduced it to the same 
low level and failed to elevate the human race above material 
things. 

IV. The personification of the nature powers has its ad- 
vantages, for it may be offset against the materialism which would 
make a basis for life which is very different from the spiritual 
element whic is bestowed upon God, who is the Father of all such 
as put their trust in him. 


The symbol of the serpent is on the ridgepole of the houses 
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in American as aell as in China and Asia. It is often made 
into the shape of a serpent crawling along the top of the houses 
and stretchiing the head over the end of the roof, sometimes 
with the open mouth and the crest above the upper jaw. It 
comes from the old: Pagan conception of the serpent which has 
been handed down and made a fashion or a pattern for mechanics 
and house-builders. It is probable that the story of the serpent 
originated in the mythology, but the first source is found in the 
story of the garden, in which the serpent and the tree was so 
prominent. 





CODICES WORLD TREE 


‘The Spaniards who discovered America found these symbols 
common among the tribes here, and the story of. the serpent 
and the tree. How it came here is unknown; but it was so wide- 
spread and so full of variations that everyone who has studied 
archaeology is surprised. In Mexico the trees became a symbol 
of the multitude of tongues. There are engravings, the male 
and female Divinities are represented as seated at the foot of 
the tree, while a bird is in the top of the tree, apparently throw- 
ing out words in the shape of tongues to a group near the tree. 
The central figure is the face of the sun. It may.be that it was 
intended as a personification of the nature powers, but if so, it 
was very elaborate. and complicated, and yet suggestive of the 
same tradition which has been handed down from the Patriarchs 
and Prophets in the Bible itself, which is our ‘sacred book. 
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‘Archaeologic Notes 
SAND DUNES OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


The geologist who saunters along the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain finds many traces of a pre-historic upheaval. This section 
is rich also in Indian tradition and remains. On this beautiful 
lake, which reflects the peaks of two mountain ranges, the 
canoes of the Iroquois and other tribes were wont to gather; 
and the shores are strewn with arrow heads and Indian orna- 
ments. In this connection, the sand dunes near Plattsburgh 
have long been considered tribal burial places, or mounds. Here 
small finds of Indian relics have rewarded the curious who have 
burrowed a few feet below the surface, and there is little doubt 
that a rich. field awaits the serious explorer. - Near this group 
of sandhills rises a sharp bluff, which is dotted with unexplored 
caves. Along the stretches of winding shore road, one sees in 
the rocky formation the occasional imprint of a prehistoric bird 
or animal, nature’s own intaglio. This region, pregnant with 
modern history, is full. of treasure for the antiquarian as well, 
if he will seek it along the rugged shore, and in the heart of 
the sandy dunes that for centuries have awaited his coming. 

Laura NicHoLs GRAHAM. 


‘REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY, BURMAH, FOR YEAR 
ENDING 1908. 

Office of Government Printing, Burmah, 1908. 


The report of the superintendent of the archzological survey 
of Burmah is interesting and valuable. Twelve monuments are 
proposed to be preserved. Several shrines are objects of solici- 
tude. Inspection of thirty-one buildings has ben made. The 
palace buildings at Mandaley and the pagodas at Pagan have 
been visited. It will take five or six years to complete the 
archeological survey. Fresh discoveries have been made. 

The Biblical World for March has an article by E. W. G. 
‘Mosterman on Jerusalem and Gennesaret, with maps, which is 
very interesting and valuable. 





JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN HIS- 
TORICAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
Series XXVI, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, has an article on trade and 
plantations in 1622 and 1675, by Charles M. Andrews. Shows 
much research and is very valuable. 
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THE ANCIENT TRINITY OR TRIAD AMONG THE 
HINDOOS. 


The chief gods of the Hindoos were represented as three per- 
sons and were painted in three distinct colors. ‘They constituted 
the triad which resembled the triad of the ancient Britons and 
which by some have been confounded with the trinity. But they. 
probably were personifications of the nature powers or the ele- 
ments, water, fire and air. The names were Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva and were painted differently. In fact all the gods of. 
the Hindoos were represented as gaudily decorated according to 
the imagined colors of the planetary system, or at least the 
various castes were distinguished by different colors, it being the 
duty of the Brahmins to mark the crowd of votaries on the fore- 
head with a painted symbol according to the sect to which they 
belonged, whether of Brahma, Vishnu or Siva. All the deities in 
the pagodas were decorated with colors as were those of their 
forefathers, the Chaldeans. The seven colors represented the 
seven planets. These distinctions may have come from the 
valley of the Euphrates though in that region, the man-headed 
bulls and lions were worshipped as well as the kings ; whether 
these gods were derived from the constellations or the constella- 
tions derived from the gods is a question. In ancient art there 
were birds and animals which probably represented divinities and 
were the symbols. of the nature powers. The gods of the air 
were eagles, the four-footed creatures were gods of the earth, and 
the reptiles including the scorpion were gods of the lower world. 
Composite creatures were common in Babylonia, wolves’ heads, 
rams’ horns, tail and forepaws of a lion, legs, feet, and wings of 
an eagle, the four divisions among the animals as well as the 
three elements, fire, air and water, and the three visible spheres, 
the sky above, the earth and the fire below the earth. This trinity 
of the ancient days was, however, very different from that which 
is taken in modern days as symbolizing the divinity who was 
worshipped. Maspero and Perrot have described the animals 
which were worshipped in the east, but these were very different 
from those which were worshipped by the oriental people, for 
when -we study their religious conceptions and usages we find 
them to be the common property of a group of kindred people 
and not the exclusive possession of the Hebrews. 
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As to the language, there was a sacredness as well as to the art 
among the ancient people. The Sumerian was used as a sacred 
language by the Semitics. It was a language which was under- 
stood only by the priests. The scribes and priests combined to 
use it in the temple service until the close of the Babylonian 
history. The Hebrew was the language of the common people 
in Abraham’s day. The confusion of tongues may have been 
owing to the two languages which prevailed, the sacred and 

.the common, the universal and the official, the Sumerian and 
the Semitic. These were not used in prehistoric times but pre- 
vailed in the proto-historic. The earliest reference to Babylon 
was in the time of Sargon I, 3800 B. C. The Sumerian 

' *language was agglutinative and was pre-Semitic. It may have 
been preserved in the cuneiform. Prof. Sayce was one of the 
first to decipher it. Oppert published a grammar and called the 
language Accadian. Lenormant, Oppert, Jensen, Hommel, have 
written upon these. The earliest inscriptions show that the 
Semitics encroached upon the Sumerians. 

The difference between the langauges of Babylonia and those 
of Egypt is to be noticed here. 








WISCONSIN ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The Fourth State Assembly of the Wisconsin Archaeological 
Society will be held in the city of Baraboo, on August 7 and 8, 
1908. The principal event of this year’s assembly program will 
be the dedication with appropriate ceremonies of Man Mound 
Park, and the unveiling with appropriate ceremonies of a bronze 
tablet marker, commemorating the purchase and preservation by 
the Wisconsin Archaeological Society, the Sank County Historical 
Society and the contributing clubs of the Wisconsin Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, of the celebrated Man Mound. 

On the second day of the assembly a pilgrimage will be con- 

i ducted to the groups of pre-historic Indian earth-works about 
beautiful Devil’s Lake for the preservation of which-the several 
societies are also working. Prominent members of the several 
societies will participate in the two days program which will in- 
clude other features of interest to. be announced. 

It is expected that hundreds of visitors and guests from all 
parts of Wisconsin and adjoining states will attend. The Sank 
County Society will act as host and will care for the comfort of 
all who attend. The assembly will have the effect of greatly 
increasing the interest riow taken by ‘public spirited citizens 
throughout Wisconsin in the presentation of its archaeological 
treasures. 
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Funeral Papyrus of Ioniya. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


In the June number of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, an 
account was given of “The Tomb of Ioniya and Toniyon,” the . 
parents of the famous Egyptian queen Tiyi, as described by its 
discoverer Mr. Theodore Davis in a beautiful volume embellished 
with colored plates. The same generous explorer has now had 
edited by Professor Edouard Naville the long and perfectly 
preserved funeral papyrus “Book for the Dead” of Ioniya. It 
has been produced by the same publishers, Messrs. Wm. Archi- 
bald Constable for whom Messrs. Dutton & Co., are the New 
York agents. 


The new book is a worthy successor to its precursor, espe- 
cially in respect to its thirty-four prototype plates which accur- 
ately reproduce every hieroglyph and vignette of the lengthy 
manuscript. Whilst for the purpose of worthily printing M. 
Naville’s valuable commentary upon the text, hieroglyphic type 
has been employed wherever necessary. The result of these 
efforts is that the volume is one which a student of Egyptian 
religion and mythology will find indispensable and commentators 
upon the “Book tor the Vead’ will find it gives them a rendition 
of the text of the utmost value. 


For several reasons this papyrus will always be celebrated, 
chiefly because it is so complete, and legible throughout, and can 
be so accurately dated—it being of the time of King Amenophis 
III of the eighteenth dynasty and so was inscribed. in the fifteenth 
century B. C. Further, it contains one absolutely new chapter 
which M. Naville places between the 110th and the 144th chap- 
ters of the so-called Theban edition; and also a copy of the 101st 
chapter which, hitherto, has only been known from a single 
papyrus exemplar, except in some imperfect versions of Saitic 
times. 


This Ioniya papyrus gives forty chapters of the book in all, 
and a few rubrics to them, and it is interesting to remember that 
these were all written before any changes may have been made 
in their texts owing to the religious innovations of the Solar Disk 
adoring Pharaoh Akenaten. ' 





Theodore M. Davis, Excavations at Biban-el-Molouk. The 
Funeral Papyrus of Ionya. Introduction by Edouard Naville. 
London, Archibald, Constable & Co. £2-2-0. 
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The writing itself is also notable paleographically because it 
is in an elegant style of linear hieroglyphics clearly indicating 
the transition towards the later hieratic script. When describing 
the inscriptions upon the funerary furniture of Ioniya’s tomb, J 
explained that his honorary official titles therein were probably 
those of sinecure offices bestowed upon him subsequent to his 
becoming a notable personage because of his being father of the 
queen of Amenophes III. 


Archaeologists have been very busy in Egypt during the past 
season. Professor Petrie began some excavations at Sheik 
Hamid, on the edge of the desert west of Suhag, and later, when 
the water had receded enough, in the beginning of the great ex- 
cavations at Memphis. Professor Sayce as usual passed up and 
down the Nile on his dahabiyeh, gathering archeological knowl. . 
edge everywhere. Dr. Bochard, with his assistant Dr. Wrizinsky 
concluded the great work at Abusir. Professor Reisner, whose 
work at the pyramid necropolis is noi yet finished, was in the 
Egyptian Sudan. Mr. Mclver was far up in Nubia among the 
unknown hieroglyphs of that mysterious region; while the tomb 
excavations, supported by Mr. Theodore Davis, have progressed 
most encouragingly under the supervision of the Department of 
Antiquities. Dr. Melvin Grove Kyle spent some time at the 
Necropolis of Memphis, from the-Great Pyramid up to Abusir, 

_and a visit was made to the mounds of Pithom where Professor 
Naville laid bare the store-chambers built by Israel more than 
thirty centuries ago. Some time was spent up the river, mainly 
at Luxor and Abt-el-Gurna, where some excavations and special 
re-work was done. M. Naville, the veteran explorer, was not 
in Egypt this season. 


At the last meeting of the Academie des Inscriptions in Paris, 
a report was read by M. Merlin, the director of the excavations 
at Tunis, on some important discoveries made at the bottom of 
the sea. Divers had come on ancient ruins at a distance of 
about four and one-half miles from the shore. These proved to 
be marble columns, bronze statu¢s, etc., some in comparatively 
good preservation. Several of these, especially a fine statue of 
a youth, have already been secured by the divers. It is hoped to 
recover the rest of the objects, though it will probably involve con- 
siderable expense and time. 


The American expedition under Mr. Albert M. Lythgoe, in- 
tends to take advantage of the favorable conditions which exist 
in Egypt for the investigation of the remains of the later periods— 
Greco-Roman and early Christian—and the expedition is extend- 
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ing its work to cover this field through a valuable concession 
granted to it by the Egyptian government at the Oasis of Kharga. 
This is situated in the Libyan desert about 400 miles south- 
west of Cairo and 120 miles due west of the Nile valley at 
Thebes. Dotted over it are a considerable number of ruined 
structures of various types, of which the most important are the 
Temple of Hibis, dating from the Ptolemaic Temple of Nadura. 
The greater part of the smaller ruins, however, are of the Roman 
and early Christian periods. Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople, 
was banished to the Oasis in A. D. 434, and it is probable that 
some of the later constructions are due to him and his followers. 
On a pile some two and a half miles north of Kharga village is 
the largest of the Christian cemeteries, of which the tomb chapels 
are in an unusually perfect state of preservation. At other points 
in the concession are the remains of early monasteries, one of 
which, about half a mile north of the cemetery, has its walls still 
preserved to a height of about fifty feet, and inside the remains 
of at least three floors of vaulted cells. The expedition also 
began this year the formation of a series of records of the inscrip- 
tions, wall paintings and relief sculptures of Egyptian tombs. 
Mr. N. deG. Davies, who for ten years past has been engaged 
in Egypt for the Archaeological Survey, has undertaken this work 
and is carrying out a full-sized reproduction, in color, of the tomb 
of Nakht, at Thebes. 


Hitherto the frequent recurrence of ears, modelled in clay, 
or carved in relief on stone tablets throughout Egypt, had been 
ascribed to the same votive origin as the small objects which were 
a common offering in the Roman world. For instance, in the 
‘ treasures discovered by Mr. Hogarth in the temple of Diana of 
Ephesus there were numerous eyes, hands, ears, and occasionally 
a leg, whose intention was undoubtedly that of a votive thank 
offering for some cure, or else. a petition for cure. But in Egypt 
other human members were missing, and only ears were found, 
suggesting that perhaps the most obvious explanation was ill- 
founded. Now the tablets discovered by Prof. Petrie at Memphis 
have cleared up the question. On some of them there is one 
ear only, on others many ears, without an inscription. In one 
case the tablet is covered over with roughly incised outlines of 
a multitude of miniature ears. But on others there is the ex- 
planatory inscription: “Listen, oh! Ptah,” or “Ptah, listen to 
the petition made by such an one.” It is clear that the ears were 
not those of the worshippers, but extra ears intended for the 
god. Probably the petitions were prayed into the ear, which was 
then left in the temple, charged with the prayers. Very probably 
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the sale of carved or modelled ears was a recognized source of 
profit to the temple. There was one rather delicately carved 
tablet which placed the solution beyond a doubt. On one side 
was the kneeling figure of the suppliant, with his name and 
inscription, and on the other side the standing figure of the god 
Ptah, who, besides his ordinary ears, had two enormous supple- 
mentary ears carved one on each side of his head. 


Professor Petrie, who is at work at Memphis, calculates that 
the exposure of the whole surface of Memphis and its excavation 
at lower levels will be the work of another forty years. It is 
carried out with the greatest, difficulty, as much pumping is re- 
quired, and all-the loads of earth and rubbish have to be handed 
from one coolie to another along a line. So costly is this explor- 
ation that it remains a greater matter of regret that the British 
government resolutely refused any subsidy to so good a cause. 


Gout has generally been looked upon as an aristocratic form 
of disease, and its ancient lineage has now been demonstrated at 
a recent meeting of the London Royal Society. The foot of an 
Egyptian mummy exhibited there, makes it clear that the ancient 
Egyptian of the days of Pharaoh suffered from its refined tor- 
tures. The calcareous secretions that cause gout are plainly 
show in the foot, which is described as forming the earliest 
known instance of the disease. Prof. Petrie says: “There is 
every reason to suppose that the old Egyptians suffered from 
many of the diseases that are common to-day. In present-day 
researches, however, it is only possible to discover traces of those 
diseases which cause malformation of the bones.” 


The interests of archeologists obviously centers round the 
African orient and Western Asia, which is the cradle of humanity 
and its civilization. As private initiative is unable to cope with 
the political and financial difficulties besetting their work, the 
leading nations have organized special societies under the auspices 
of their respetcive governments and sovereigns. The German 
Orient Society, founded just ten years ago, under the patronage 
of the Emperor, and which boasts among its members the fore- 
most scientists, as well as leaders of society, has been successful 
in contributing to a large extent to an ever-increasing knowledge 
of ancient civilization. Mesopotamia, the Two River Land, situ- 
ated in the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris, forms the main 
center of the work of the society. The city of Babylon, with 
its walls and canals, and the royal citadel of Nebuchadnezzar 
and Nabopolassar, his father, have now been excavated almost 
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entirely. Esagila, the national sanctuary of the Babylonians of 
old—the temple of Marduk, their supreme deity—has been re- 
stored to light as well as the majestic double gates of the goddess 
Ishtar.. After having been hidden by the earth for thousands of 
years, the towers of the gate now again rise to a height of forty 
feet and the reliefs of bulls and dragons decorating its walls, with 
varigated enamel tiles, still give an idea of the ancient splendor of 
its colors . Koldeway, who for ten years has lent the society his 
valuable assistance, that the complicated and extensive plans of 
this giant city, which had been so long the ruler of the world, 
will soon be reconstructed in their entirety. 


His papyrus proves that he held additional posts in the 
hierarchy of courtiers to those recorded in his sepulchre. Thus 
he was chief of the Rekhit, or peers; and the person official who 
acted as functionary who conferred the investiture upon persons 
entering the select circle known as the “Friends of the Pharaoh.” 

In addition to these high official titles the papyrus gives his 
minor honorific ones by courtesy such as “The Well Beloved of 
the Royal Palace.” 


Strange to say not once in the manuscript is his name spelt 
precisely in the same.manner or in any of the numerous variants 
of it upon his funerary monuments. The hieroglyphs engraved 
upon the papyrus according to M. Naville read Ionya. He sug- 
gests that the many different spellings of his name indicate it 
was a foreign one to the Egyptian Scribes, that each writer re- 
produced in the manner in which it sounded to him. 


To enumerate and comment upon the forty chapters, would 
be very monotonous except to persons already familiar with this 
old Egyptian magical treatise. As in many of the rescissions 
of the text it commences with the first chapter and then passes 
on to the well known seventeenth one. This copy is one of those 
containing the supplementary commentaries upon the mysterious 
sentences, following the uninitiated reader’s expression “What 
is that?” and also the variants introduced when necessary by the 
phrase “Or else.” 


The new chapter does not seem to be of. very particular im- 
portance. It is called “Chapter of coming out of the day” and 
apparently is merely a commentary upon its illustration which 
depicts nine large serpents. Probably it served as introduction to 
the two succeeding ones for it certainly belongs to the series of 
guides to the gates and pylons of the underworld of which the 
deceased has to possess a knowledge of the names of their ward- 
ers, demon guardians, heralds and monsters, and pass words. 
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Frequently in the pictorial panorama of the Book of Pylons, in 
the royal sepulchre chambers, a huge snake guards each gate 
and there appear to be nine of them. The text, however only 
refers to seven of the serpents and these certainly correspond 
to the seven gates of the familiar 144th chapter which here prop- 
erly succeeds the new one, though in a much abridged form, 
giving merely the three names of occupant, warder and herald 
of each gate and its enclosure. 


The permanent fame of this papyrus will not, however, de- 
pend so much upon its literary contents as upon the exquisite 
miniatures with which it is illuminated. These vignettes, as M. 
Naville terms them, are beautifully drawn and colored. They 
were emblazoned upon the manuscript before the text was en- 
graved, becausé in some cases they have not left sufficient space 
for the chapter which they illustrate, and the scribe has accord- 
ingly omitted some parts of the writing he thought least important. 


‘ In these documents generally where the pictorial work is 
good, the calligraphy is poor, but in Ioniya’s papyrus both are 
excellent. The commencement of the book is occypied with a 
picture the whole width of the papyrus representing Ioniya 
adoring Osiris and being at the end of -the roll is somewhat 
destroyed. The vignette to the first textual chapter, however, is 
well preserved and shows the catafalque placed upon a sleigh, 
and drawn by oxen to the sepulchre. The miniatures for chap- 
ters 83 and 84 and 86, are drawings of birds, a heron and a 
hernshaw, or sort of gull, and a swallow. These are most accur- 
ate representations of the birds; their peculiar attitudes being 
closely caught and would be valuable representations for an 
ancient Egyptian natural history book. ~ 


The picture also of the deified Falcon or hawk, god horns, 
is a perfect gem of draughtsmanship. For the “Chapter of the 
Lotus” a colored drawing showing the blue variety just bursting 
from bud into full flower is given. The vignettes of the four 
succeeding chapters all contain paintings of Ioniya hisself, 
either in the presence of deities, or before some of the dreaded 
gates of the next world; he is robed in white as becomes a dei- 
fied being in more theologies than one. 

The miniature to chapter 153, which is a very difficult story 
to interpret both in this, and in other papyri, is of quite an un- 
usual scene. It illustrates “the coming out of the net which is 
in the valley’ and. shows the soul of the deceased in the form of 
a human headed bird: such as is also to be found upon the well- 
known “Harpy tomb” relief from Asia Minor which are of 
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Lycian or Greek, origin, soaring out of a net held by two fowlers, 
and welcomed by Anubis in human form. 

This concept of a net which enmeshed and held the spirit in 
bondage was well known in Babylonia, where the dread net of 
Nergal is often met with. The Book of Habakkuk 1:15, indicates 
that the Assyrians worshipped the net of the gods. But the 
Hebrews themselves held some similar views as to the net of 
the underworld. Bildad speaks of the wicked being “noosed” 
in a net in Job. Whilst the Psalms chant despairingly of being 
caught, or entangled, “in the net of Sheol” and the snare of 
death’s entoilment, and even speak of many such dread devices 
where they say “the nets of Sheol” “seized me.” 

Plate 18 gives a facsimile of the most lavishly illustrated 
chapter, for it being that which describes the supernal serenity of 
the Elysian fields the artist felt he had a theme worthy of his 
pencil. We here see the fields of Aaru, or heavenly fertile delta, 
which was so intersected with watercourses as to cause the inter- 
vening plots of ground to be entitled “the isles of the blessed.” 


Space will not permit a description of all these vignettes but 
especial attention must be called to the picture of the weighing 
of the soul in the “Hall of Double Truth” with Ioniya humbly 
and anxiously surveying the operation and Maat, goddess of 
verity, and Osiris god of mercy present at the function. Also to 
the perfect little picture of Ioniya in a Nile sailing boat, seated 
sculling near the prow, and another of him and four deities in 
the sacred ship of Ra. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

ANCIENT Hepsrew LITERATURE. Vol. I and Vol. II. 
J. M. Dent & Co., London, E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
These two volumes with the pretentious title are really noth- 
ing more nor less than the Old Bible in a new form repro- 
duced; for there are no chapter headings and no divisions into 
verses and paragraphs. One would not think it was a Bible 
from the binding or reading the title page, certainl ynot when 
the book is represented as published by two different firms, one 
in London and the other in New York. If. the book had 
been arranged so. that the last chapter should be the first and 
the first chapter the last we-might realize that it was a re- 
production of the Old Testament, but in as much as the title is 
entirely different and the arrangement of the chapters follow 
the modern style rather than the ancient it is nothing more or 
less than the Old Testament. The difference between these 
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volumes which is called’ ancient Hebrew literature and the or- 
dinary Bible is that it is arranged in paragraphs with the numbers 
of the chapters and verses omitted. Occasionally a political quota- 
tion of the speech of the Patriarchs is arranged in a poetical 
form and all the poetical books such as the Psalms, Job, Ruth, and 
Esther and the prophetical books are omitted. It appears that a 
modern criticism is not content until the Old Bible’ which has 
become to most people a household treasure, is laid aside and 
something which has the least resemblance to it substituted for 
it. We cannot say it will take its place for very few would con- 
sider a book which is arranged so differently-as an improvement 
upon the old style but on the contrary would consider it a 
travesty. 
The Hebrew Bible is arranged so that it reads backwards. 





NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM. 
JOHN M. CLARKE, DIRECTOR. 
Bulletin 108. 


Aboriginal Place names of New: York by William M. Beau- 
champ, S. F. D. 


There are difficulties in determining Aboriginal names, for the 
English, Dutch, Germans, and French, had different ways of 
spelling the words spoken by the Aboriginals. The author of this 
book does not undertake to give new spelling to the Indian lan- 
guages but confines himself to the place names of the single state 
of New York—which have been borrowed from the Indians, and 
gives the translations in English, and the Indian right spelling. 
The names are arranged according to the counties rather than 
the alphabetical order, and so give.to us the location of the places 
as well as the true ways of spelling the names according to the 
Indian language and the meaning of the names. This was a very 
important thing to do, and Mr. Beauchamp is well qualified for 
the task. The book will no doubt be taken as a standard for no 
one is better authority on the subject than is the author. It must 
have taken a vast amount of hard work, diligent study as well as 
a long time to. have accomplished the task and no one is better 
qualified for it than the author. 


It is strange that some native American, who was familiar 
with his own tongue and had inherited the traditions of his own 
people, has not undertaken this’ task before but the discipline of 
the schools, and the personal attitude have been apparently lack- 
ing with all the people who have learned names from their fathers 
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and have spoken them all their days. This is a comment on the 
Iroquois which: will apply to all the Aboriginal tribes. 

There was an Indian who lived in Tennessee who spoke the 
Cherokee language and who was familiar with the mythology, 
who has immortalized his name by making known the myths and 
traditions to the Cherokees, and especially by his making an 
alphabet for the Cherokee language. He is the only one who has 
been found among all the tribes of either North or South Amer- 
ica, who has ever accomplished the work, although other Indian 
chiefs have translated the myths and traditions common both in 
the wild tribes and so-called civilized so that the Aboriginal liter- 
ature has been in reality put into permanent shape and will be 
preserved for future generations, and yet the place names and 
the Aboriginal words. 





BOOK REVIEWS. ° 


The Behistan Inscription of King Darius, translation and 
critical notes to the Persian text with special notes on the re- 
examination of the rocks by Robert Cushing Tolmay, Nashville, 
Tenn., published by the Vanderbilt University, 1908. 

Vanderbilt University, may well be proud in having profes- 
sors who are able to decipher and translate the Behistan instcrip- 
tions. There are very few universities that are as highly favored 
in this respect. There are now many articles in the AMERICAN 
ANTIQUARIAN on the subject and notes which give the names of 
all recent discoveries and it would seem very suitable that there 
should be closer relations. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PUBLICATIONS. 
Vol. No. 3, June, 1908. 

has an article on the religion of Luiseno Indians, with maps and 

cuts and musical staffs. The figure Wanacot resembles the man 


' effigies of Wisconsin, but is made of milkweed, twine and flat 


stones, placed at the bottom of a trench, with a cross and trench 
to accommodate the arms. Wanacot was a “symbol of the milky 
way.” It can hardly be said that human effigies were used for 
such a purpose, but the figure is interesting, for it shows the vari- 
ety of superstition connected with the human image in the 
mourning ceremonies; the Luisena Indians use a human ‘image. 
They sing and dance all night long, and finally burn the images. 

There are numeroys myths in reference to the creation. The 
university at Berkeley is doing good. work in the line of Archae- 


ology. 
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Seton Karr describes the flint implements in a neolithic settle- 
ment north of Foyum. 


Dr. Budge has issued three new’ volumes on Egypt and. 


Chaldea, entitled as follows: ‘The Book of the Underworld,” 
he Book of the Gates,” and “Texts of Egypt.” 

Vancouver's discovery of Puget Sound with portraits and 
biographical accounts of men honored in the naming of geograph- 
ical features of. Northwestern America, by Edward S. Manny, 
professor at the University of Washington. Published by McMil- 
lan & Co., New York. 5 


SUNDAY SCHOOL THE WORLD AROUND. 


REPORT OF THE WORLD'S CONVENTION AT ROME, MAY, 1907. 
PHILIP E. HOWARD. 

The footsteps of Paul in Rome are described, even the three 
taverns are mentioned, also the Basilica of St. Paul’s Church is 
represented by a full page plate. Delegates from Bulgaria and 
from Denmark, and other localities are also represented by plates. 

Another represents the delegates in the coliseum as shown by 
a plate. Ancient and modern history are brought together. The 
difference of the Christianity which was introduced into Pagan 
Rome has spread so far that even representatives from the new 
world are almost as numerous as those from the old world. The 
book shows the unity_of Christian workers throughout the world. 





Ancient Sniope—An historical account with a proso-pographic 
Sniope and an Appendix of Inscriptions by David M. Robinson, 
Ph. D., associate in Classical Archaeology in the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, published 1906. 

Sniope is a province in Asia Minor, but it is not so large 
as the province of Paphlagonia, in which there are many ruins 
and pieces of sculpture, some of which have made their way into 
museums, but Strabo and Diodorus thought it the most notable 
and important of all districts in Asia Minor. Its fortifications 
were renowned. Its*fleet dominated the Pontus. The old Hittite 
road, afterward the Persian post-road, and the Ephesian high- 
way were a means of transporting goods to Greece. The country 
around Sniope was formerly covered with timber, and became 
celebrated among the ancients. The whole district is rich in 
copper, iron and silver. It was a natural gateway of a vast com- 
merce. 

' There is no evidence that the early Phoenicians were at 
Sinope, but the foundations are probably Assyrian. The code 
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of Hamurabi was dated 2200 B. C., but'1100 B. C. Assyrian 
power swept westward through Asia Minor. The name Sinope 
goes back to “Sin,” the-moon god. The coins of Sinope are not 
so ancient as those of many other places, but the Hellenic civili- 
zation is in close relation to the rest of Greece. There was here 
a combination of oriental despotism with Greek culture, though 
the pirates ruled Sinope with a high hand. 





LA GEOGRAPHIE BULLETIN DE LA SOCIETIE DE 
GEOGRAPHIE, PARIS, 1908. 
This journal has an account of the itinerary and on the geo- 
graphical discoveries in Europe, Africa ‘and America, with maps 
and cuts, 


The Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Volume 29, 1907, contains an article -by 
A. W. Howitt on the native tribes of Southeast Australia. Mr. 
Howitt has passed away, but his works remain and will be 
valued. 


The group relationships are interesting and suggestive, but 
they differ from the totem system which prevails in. America. 
they differ from the totem system which prevails in America. 

. The archeology of America differs from that of Australia in 
many other respects. The southeast tribes of Vancouver’s 
Island are described by C. Hill Tout, a correspondent of THE 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 

A cow tribe is described by Rev. J. Roscoe. The people were 
destroying all their fetishes and temples. The list of kings or 
princes in various parts of the kingdom is given. 
princes in various parts of the kingdom is given. Neither the 
people or the king have any permanent home. They live among 
the cattle. 


Henry Balfour has an article on the friction drum in the 
same number. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT BIBLES 
COMPARED. 
The Gould Prize Essays. Melaucthon William Jacobus, D. D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1908. 

These prize essays have a tendency to increase our knowl- 
edge of the different versions of the Bible: The Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin Vulgat, the Protestant version and the Duvay Bible, and 
“the sources of the English Bible” and the men who translated 
it. No book in the world has ever received as much attention. 
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as the Bible, and probably none has had as much influence. 
There is this advantage in having a sacred book which shall be 
held in common by the different races in the earth: that it brings 
together all mankind on a common basis, including male and 
female, young and old, native and foreign. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN PALESTINE. 

Pamphlet. David G. Lyons, 1908. Harvard Theological Review. 

A new era in Palestine exploration was opened by Professor 
Petrie at Tel el Hesy in 1890. Prepared by long experience in 
Egypt. Petrie’s achievement was the discovery of the various 
strata at Lachish.. The Tel el Hesy lies on the edge of the 
Philistine plain, about thirty miles southwest of Jerusalem. The 
latest objects found were fragments of the Greek pottery of 
the third century B. C. Phcenician abound in the ruin from 
twenty to forty-five feet below the top. In Egypt the same ware 
occurs from 1300 to 800 B. C. 

Petrie recognized four types of pottery. The pamphlet is very 
instructive and valuable. 


REPORT OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. VOLUME I, 
Part V. Ethnographic and Linquistic on the Paez Indians 
of Colombia. Henry Pittier de Fabriega. Lancaster, Pa., 
June, 1907. 

This pamphlet contains about fifty pages, with four plates 
illustrating such relics as are found among the Paez Indians, 
viz., spindle whorls and gold relics, also pictographs of sacrificial 
places, the costumes of the Paez Indians, the bamboo bridges and 
the villages. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL Report, 1905-6, Ecypr ExpiLoraATION Funp. 

Archeological report describing the progress of Egyptology 
during the year 1905-6. Edited by E. L. Griffith. 

THe Otp Dominion; Her MAKING AND HER MANNERS. 
Thomas Nelson Page. Charles Scribner & Sons, 1908. 

THE IOWA JOURNAL OF HISTORY AND POLITICS. 

April, 1908, July.. Published by the State Historical 
Society, Iowa City, Iowa. 

This journal is growing in interest and value. ‘The notices 
of publications which are received in exchange are very thorough 
and interesting. There is scarcely a journal in the country 
which ‘does not receive a notice from the editor. The historical 
societies are especially noticed. 
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